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FOR MOTHER 


the Windak 


Sportie—a delig 


Sports Blouse, rair 


and washable 


~ a moderate 
*%. 
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pr 


em host of Ic 
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FOR DAUGHTER 


the Junior - 4 


»vely colours 


miniature of * 
Mother's, again 
rain resistant and 
washable, with zip 
front and elasticated 
waist, beautifully 


tailored in Popuda 


LIMITED woopDsiD 











Woon « Gohr 
7 a as nd 


Birthdays, Anniversaries and other 
important dates are well kept in 
this handsome book Features 
include Signs of the Zodiac, Birth 
Stones and Flowers and Wedding Anniversary nomenclature, 
Indexed for easy cross reference 
Finely bound in Antique finish leather, Morocco, Pigskin or white 
Luxen Hide it will att'act your eye at the better stationer and store 


The Sealbeisaulh, BIRTHDAY BOOK 
st htahceab 


1. 1 & 4. SMITH LTD, LOMBARD RD. LONDON, SWAP = LIB $671 (5 lines} 


Makers of the famous DATADAY pocket and commercial diaries 

















QUENCHED THE FIRES 
OF WAR 


Godiva, the fire-fighting equipment 
that so rapidly earned a nation-wide 
reputation for efficiency, owes its 
success to the policy of continued 


specialization and development by 


aoe Climax 
ENGINES LTO COVENTRY 
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(\) 4 |\KRre youa stable boy= 


and your ‘French’ 
will be perfect re 


Weed the perfect way to Aewe 


7 Gin and French, § Gin, § Noilly 
Prat. 
» Bronx Cocktail. } Noilly Prat, 
¢ Italian Vermouth, § Gin, Juice ol 
; orange. 
» Short Noilly Prat. Neat with a 
” zest of lemon peel squeezed into the 
vermouth, then dropped into it. 
“> Long Noilly Prat. 
~ Pour two fingers of 
Noilly Prat into a 
tumbler, add ice, 
top with soda. 


BLENDED AND 

BOTTLED IN THE 

LARGE BOTTLE 
IN FRANCE 


Nortiy Prar 


— by insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat 
you ensure getting Gin and * French’ 


Sole Importers: Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. 8 Lime Street, London, E.C.3 





Who looks after y or a bit of 


a manic-depressive? 


him in July? | 


Do you believe in Freud? Or do you pay more 
Is this summer as lively as it could be i 


for your dog? Ordo vitamin deficien- attention to What the stars Foretell ? Whatever your 
cies cause him to lie around, listless, : ae op cite Rl a! Pee se . 
olf his Seed and comtinealy eevatabhen? Es views on the epistemological significance of Ff ather 
The answer is Bob Martin’s, a vitamin- : Christmas, whether you’re Light, Home or Third 
rich dietary supplement. Bob Martin’s 7 a ‘ , , 
contain vitamins A, B and D, plus all ft Programme, you don’t have to be emotionally 
the concentrated goodness of whole P : ‘cacional fitc of stor 
. > > ~ Ph De ) . 
pol snag Tce sa nln or unstable to suffer from occasional fits of depressic n 
in a dog’s natural diet. Remember this, [~ -7~"""-~---71 Everybody does. And very often the cause is 
especially before holidays, when you So easy for you! Sialiess 
as ‘ <hegy physical. 
So good for him! : 
Your dee. will euickty | Try taking Andrews at the psychological moment. 
learn to remind you 


1 

may have to leave your dog with kind |! 

friends or in kennels. He’ll miss you, 

of course, but there is no reason why he j 2 : "i : 

should miss his Bob Martin’s too. j when it’s time for his There’s nothing complex about it. It’s the simples*, 

Leave a packet of Bob Martin's with , Bob Martin's. Don't they siniaittnieeasil * deacestenes! den Mun 
him—enough for his regular one a day— 4 don't they do him end! \ most straightlorward way of keeping the liver 
and you'll come back to a happy, lively Bob Martin time is a 
j 1 

companion. 1 
! 
I 
1 


big moment in any = happy. Does a lot for the psychopathology of 


dog's d - ° ° . 
ee «a i everyday life. You'll develop a new personality with 
ows 


; ; . . . 
Give him ao i sparkling, uninhibited Andrews to tone up your 
Le 


Ca od system. Don’t be sub-conscious about it. Try it now. 


Bob Martin condition! | 02s 12x axes cueanzmes 


Bob Martin's Condition Powder Tablets from chemists, pet shops and seedsmen Id. and 2- G106/|5/54 
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Mappin Plate & Cutlery 


for 
the well-kept table 





Mappin Plate 

is manufactured at 

the famous Royal Works, 
Sheffield, whose products 
have won world renown by 
their consistently high 
quality and workmanship 


May we send out illustrated 


Folder ? ‘ 
dis \ 
THE ‘PEMBURY’ PATTERN \ f 7 


4 Table spoons £2.10.10 6 Soup spoons £2.15.0 “<— ° 
¢ Denevtepoom £2150 GDinasr knives £5.38 , (A guisite sheets, pillowcases and towels by 
6 Dessert forks €£2.15.0 6 Breakfast knives £2.18.9 


MAPPIN AND WEBB _ Horrockses 
Lenoon anownoows, “mires the realest Mame in Cotton 


172 REGENT GT., W.1 166-162 OXFORD BT., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA &T., &.C.4 
SHEFFIELO : SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK GT. MANUFACTORY, QUEENS FO. 
fannie GIARAITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 


Do you know... 

















. «» . that one of the 

first portable cooking 

Stoves was manufactured by 

Flavels, A newspaper in 

the year 1859, referring to this 

Stove, stated “We feel hound too, to notice 

@ most conveniently arranged portable Kitchener, 
mounted on legs, which can be used in any room 
of the house by attaching a pipe to it.” 


.. . to-day the pride of the kitchen 
is the Flavel ‘68’ 


. and it’s not surprising, for with a ‘larger than usual oven,’ fast 








efficient burners and a capacious grilling space this delightful bow-fronted 
cooker gives really good service for a modest price. From your local gas 


showrooms on attractive hire purchase terms. 


FLAVELS of LEAMINGTON makers oF FINE COOKING & HEATING APPLIANCES SINCE 1777 
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Waterman’ retractable ball-pointer 





with a new kind of INK! 


PRESS HERE 
TO RETRACT 


RETRACTOR 
SAFETY CLIP 

You're going to like Flair— 

very much. You're going to like its 

balance, its weight, its reed-slimness, its 
streamlining—its whole ‘feel’, You're going to 
like writing with Flair. The way it writes at a touch. 
Velvet writing. Because... Flair Ink is a new kind of ink 
Mhe Fa —the kind we've all been wanting ever since ball-points first 
: ZS began. The kind that writes with an even depth of colour. That 
won't suddenly go on strike. That won’t suddenly blob. That won’t smudge or 
smear, An intense, decisive ink. A superb ink, worthy of Waterman’s Flair. 
FLAIR’S RETRACTABILITY... 


..» Measures up to the man in a hurry. 


FLAIR INK... FLAIR IN ACTION... 


It’s a one-hand operation. Push the 
stud at the top and —click !—it’s ready 
for writing. Press the top of the clip 
and—presto! the point retracts. For 
a diary reminder, for a_ scribbled 
address, there’s nothing quicker than 
Flair 


... is made to an American formula and 
only Waterman's have it. It answers 
all earlier objections to ball-point 
writing, Easy-writing Flair Ink will not 
smudge. Your fingers will never get 
inky. Permanent on paper, Flair Ink 
can be washed out of fabrics. Availabie 
in blue, red or green. 


. proves that the combination of 
precision-made Iridaloy ball and the 
pew Flair Ink makes for new standards 
of smoothness and ease in writing. 
Never clogging or ‘collecting’ round the 
point, Flair Ink maintains a steady flow 
right to the last—a flow with a constant 
clarity, decisiveness and depth of colour. 


Go 
Welcome to Waterman's FIG Vi retractable 
Regd 


THE PRINCE OF BALL-POINTERS 


* Gps WM Mu shops now! 


| 
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PRESS HERE 
TO WRITE 


AS TRALITE 
CAP 


UNSCREW 
FOR REFILL 


JET BLACK, 
RUBY RED, 
LAPIS BLUE 
OR JADE 
GREEN 


PRECISION 
MADE 
IRIDALOY 
BALL-POINT 


IN HANDSOME GIFT BOX 


FLAIR is made by Waterman's who have been 
making fine pens, pencils and inks for seventy years. 
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WUILY 


IN AID OF 


Why a foreign name should have attached itself 


to anything as English as a Féte remains a mystery. 
There is, it is true, a hint of continental devilry 
about the Ankle-Judging Competition ; but it is 
only a very mild hint. The rest of the pro- 
gramme—and often, unfortunately, the July 
weather—is unmistakably English. Convention 
dec rees that the Féte should be formally opened, 
preferably by an ornament of the theatrical pro- 
fession. After she has said a few words, rendered 
either completely inaudible or painfully stentorian 
according to the whim of the microphone, 
the fun can begin. The clatter of ninepins is 
continuous as men wearing resolute expressions 
bow] interminably for a pig. The ping of airguns 
(their foresights judiciously sabotaged) punctuates 
the broadcast gramophone music. Hoop-la rings 
settle on a table dotted with small, repulsive 
trophies (“* Better luck next time, dear”). In the 
subaqueous gloom of a marquee, prize-winning 
entries in the garden-produce competition are 
scrutinized with envious awe. Behind the scenes 
there is an interlude of consternation ; someone 
has forgotten the sacks for the sack-race. 


At the end of the day, with any luck, some worthy 
local cause is the richer by ten or twenty pounds. 
Asa method of raising money the Féte is elaborate 
rather than efficient, as a form of entertainment 
it scarcely ranks in the first class ; but as a British 
institution it is not without a ramshackle charm 
of its own. 


At the opposite end of the financial scale-stands the 

Midland Bank , another British institution which also 

serves a “worthy cause” by providing essential 

banking assistance to industry , commerce , agriculture 
and the private customer. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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Inserting an X-ray tule 
into its otl-filled, ray- 
protective and shock- 
proof casing. 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


1895, R6ntgen startled the world with the discovery of an 
entirely new form of radiation. Whilst engaged in the study of 
electric discharges in vacua, he detected an invisible ray which had 
the remarkable property of penetrating human tissue to present a 
shadow picture of bone formation on a photographic plate. 

The radiations, which became known as X-rays, were at first 
used primarily to produce medical radiographs. In those early 
days such radiographs required exposure times of about fifteen 
minutes; but today, with the aid of modern X-ray tubes, 
diagnostic radiographs of extremely high definition are obtainable 
in less than 1/800th second. 

A significant contribution by Mullard to this outstanding 
progress is the rotating anode diagnostic tube. Providing a high 
X-ray intensity from an optically sharp point source, these tubes 
produce radiographs of high quality and definition in very short 
exposure times. 

The latest Mullard achievement in this field is the development 
of a rotating anode tube of such high power and short exposure 
time that it enables motion-picture studies to be made of 
internal bodily functions. This tube is already proving of 
immense value in the diagnosis of diseases of the heart and 
circulatory system, as well as of the stomach and the brain. 

The scope of X-ray science is continually expanding. In 
addition to medical radiography, X-rays are being applied to the 
treatment of cancer, the study of the structure of matter, the 
non-destructive examination of materials, and the detection of 
foreign particles in foods. The Mullard organisation, with its 
extensive research and manufacturing facilities, is contributing 
to further progress by the production of X-ray tubes of the 
highest quality. 


(Mullar 


&S 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESRURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 








Factories at: Blackburn + Fleetwood - 


Anne's - 


Lytharn-St. 
Whyte’eafe 
(MP44IC) 


Gillingham - Hove - 


Mitcham Rawtensta!! - Waddon - Wandsworth - 
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CANADA 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


CEYLON 


UNITED KINGDOM 


NEW ZEALAND 


SOUTH AFRICA 


INDIA 


COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


The Lion has a message 


The Lion has many messages that must travel speedily | travel by cable under the sea or by wireless through the 


| ether. 


and securely. To the lands of the Caribou and of the 
Springbok ; to the lands of the Kiwi and the Kangaroo. To 
the sovereign nations and all the other countries of the 
Commonwealth. 

These territories in their turn have information and 
opinions to send to one another. Who carries the messages? 


Consider how the eight senior countries of the Common- 


wealth exchange messages. Each within its own boundaries 


collects messages and sends them overseas. Each receives 
and delivers incoming messages. For example, in the 
United Kingdom the G.P.O. does these things. In Australia 
they are done by the Overseas felecommunication Com- 


mission (Australia) and the Post Office. The messages may 





Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the 150,000 mile 
Commonwealth cable network and maintains it with its 
fleet of 8 cable ships. The Company also owns, maintains 
and operates the wireless relay stations on the trunk routes. 
The Company’s staff, at their stations in 74 countries, 
stand at the centre of Commonwealth communications. 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. operates the overseas telegraph 
service of most of the Colonial territories and the cable 
services of foreign countries in which concessions are held. 


How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated 
booklet ‘‘ World Wide Communication ”’, which gives many interesting 
details about the Company’s equipment, operations and administration. 
A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will write, mentioning 
this paper, to:— The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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Don’t care if it rains, Miss Binns ? 


Did you know that most fabrics, including rayon and nylon, can now be made 

water repellent by treating with silicones? As a result, fashion rainwear can be produced from 

a wider range of fabrics which are not only showerproof, but handle well and drape beautifully. 
Silicone water repellents, manufactured at the Barry works, are also used on other things as diverse 
as masonry and leather. Silicones were used to treat the boots of the 1953 Everest expedition. 


These remarkable substances are marketed by Midland Silicones Ltd. 


MIDLAND SILICONES LTD @) 


Associated company of ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


MIDLAND SILICONES LTD + 19 UPPER BROOK STREET - LONDON - WI - Telephone: GROsvenor 4551 


iBw 165 
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wae’ CORSICA 


it all 4 &% Our Travel Agent put us 
ee e ; f <q} on to a good holiday. W« 


are flying to Nice for a 
few days and 

f - then on to 

: Corsica to sec 

t ES the glorious 

\ rh flowers on the 


~ \ Scented Isle. All 


on the same 


cine g p R E 3 S rf se through tourist ticket 

; ; ol for just over £36 

camera be Mg return from London 
& 


F Other Tourist return fares from London 
90 m.p.h. round Silverstone makes perfect PARIS @13 ... ... .. (offpeak 611 


movie pictures and so do your toddler's first pil Se ie oe Po 
faltering steps round the garden. ‘There's life a r Qa e pow cons ‘ 
and movement in both, that only a cine camera MARSEILLES .... ; £29. 9.0 
can do justice to. 7 NICE (day) 15.0 (night) £26.10.0 
Personal movie making with the Bolex B8 is y) £29, mie wie 
literally as easy as taking snapshots and 7 BARCELONA... ... .. - £36.11.0 
surprisingly inexpensive too~—you pet - or ee £40.14.0 
more action shots for just over £1, including an 
processing charge. ee ee £47.14.0 
Examine a Bolex B8 at the best photo dealer's MILAN oe OE en e334. 4.0 
in your district. He will confirm that the GENEVA... . £26. 4.0 
standard of precision workmanship—of vital 

importance in a cine camera—is higher in a From Manchester slightly more 
Bolex than in any other make. 


Illustrated brochures on request 


AIR FRANCE 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W.1 
WHitehall 4455 








, f i” 66 ‘'‘ 
The Swiss Precision _—eatlllll Relax on a‘‘La-Ze-Li 
ine Camera ; The Original 
, oy Pes ; si LUXURY 
Send for brochure @&) j : ; as. ; HAMMOCK 


CINEX LTD., 910 NORTH AUDLEY ST., W.1. 





Perfect for the garden or beach 
Portable and quickly assembled. 
Strong steel frame, fine quality, 
fast-dyed canvas, specially treated 
to give maximum life. 

MILLARD BROTHERS LTD. 
Diana Works, Carfin, Lanarkshire. 


ENTO 
TIMBER FLUID Ar ROS of 


Pugs = = 
Ano S WASPS mo sous COOPER Household yore even do naps tonsa 
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Press the button of a 





THER FLYING ! AND PURITY OF FOOD 


Aerosol and out comes Invest hie, 
Oe ina MCAN 


a mist-fine spray of ie CANNING 
06, acne 696) 

The most profitable and enjoy- 

I ybuthrin ’ the new, 5 4 Ate acies as 
e-) . Mushrooms, Asparagus, Salmon 
super-eflicient flykiller. err tme mee 
“Home-Canned" Foods are not 
Non-inflammable, Sitihidiaeaaae 


Thousands of satin 
e - = . = fied users through 
non-poisonous and safe to use even in the iL out the country 
Please write for 
larder, it is deadly to flies, wasps, mosquitoes, details NOW 
CANNING EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 


HOME 
etc. Convenient and economical. es Africa House, Kingoway,. London, W ~ 

















NOW IN THREE SIZES 5/9 + 7/6 + 12/6 


ee - With 


COOPER’S 
jepho” st oe cREAM 
‘eres ane HOUSEHOLD AEROSOL 
adeeat al 


porte 








RENTOKIL LTD. 
Fe:cham S Leatherhead : Surrey 





Cooper, McDougall & Robertson Lid * Berkhamsted * Herts * Est’d 1843 


als DON RO WORKS BRAUNSTON 














CAR POLISHING 


... the facts you need 


Owning a car is almost as valuable an investment as owning 
your own home. Anything you can do to protect the value of 
your property is worth looking into. 
interest has been aroused among car owners by recent develop- 
ments in car polishing techniques. As you know, there are now 
two completely different systems of cleaning and polishing a car. 
We believe that our world-wide experience in manufacturing 
* car-protection ’ products specially fits us to give you a straight- 
forward account of both methods. 


A Basis for Decision... 


Here, then, is the sort of informa- 
tion you need in order to make up 
your own mind on the subject. 
Remember—there are only two 
reasons why anyone spends time 
and money on cleaning and polish- 
ing acar. The first is to protect and 
preserve the bodywork. The second 
is to give a car's surface that spark- 
ling beauty which is the outward 
sign of a well kept car in good con- 
dition. Whether you achieve this 
by means of a quick cleaner-polish 
or prefer the longer-lasting extra 
degree of protection of solid wax is 
up to you, 


1. The longest 
lasting polish 


If you are a per- rr —— 
fectionist there are StMoNTS | 

no two ways about 

it. Simoniz wax is the polish for 
you. Only Simoniz can protect a 
car's surface with that unmistak- 
able richly gleaming coat of hard 
wax which outlasts other forms of 
protection, The reason why a 
Simoniz finish lasts longest is its 
extra depth. The blend of hard 
waxes in the Simoniz formula gives 
the bodywork effective protection 
which * seals * it against rain, rust, 
humid air, and the other causes of 
hidden corrosion. For months 
afterwards a quick wash-and-wipe 
is all that’s needed to bring up a 
superb ‘ Exhibition model’ shine. 
At 5/- a large tin this makes 
* Simonizing * the most economical, 
as well as the best, method of 
polishing a car. And, of course, 
there is Bodyglaze for those who 
want a * self-polishing * liquid wax. 


Simoniz (England) Limited 





| 


finest and longest lasting car polish in 


(Photograph by 
courtesy of 
the ‘ Autocar’) 


That is why such great 


2. The quickest 
quick-polish 


But some people 

, are in a_ hurry. 

They want speed 

— quick results. That is why they 
get so enthusiastic about a new 
quick polish. And — without a 
doubt — Bodysheen is the best of 
the new ‘combined operation’ 
polishes. It cleans and polishes in 
one go. Only when there’s hard 
grime and mud need you wash 
down first. Usually you just 
spread Bodysheen on. Then wipe 
off — that’s all. It’s marvellous 
what happens! The sleek glistening 
beauty — the shining brilliance of 
finish — surpasses that of any other 
quick polish. Bodysheen is the 
quickest quick-polish of all. 
Simoniz research and long ex- 
perience have combined modern 
scientific discoveries in a new way 
to produce a quick polish that 
cannot harm your car’s finish. With 
Bodysheen there is no difficulty in 
re-spraying or re-touching the 
Original finish. Bodysheen will not 
produce an ‘oily rainbow’ 
appearance even after repeated 
applications. Bodysheen is the best 
and most protective quick polish 
yet available and it is backed by the 
Simoniz reputation. ASK YOUR 
GARAGE FOR BODYSHEEN. 
Now you have both sides of the case. We 
have done our level best to state the facts 
and set out the advantages of both 
methods as clearly as possible. Simoniz 
are completely unbiassed in this matter. 
We leave it to you to choose either the 


the world or the best of the quick cleaner- 
polishes on sale today. 
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more 
room on top 


A roof rack is a doubly good thing. It spares the car 
and spoils the traveller—no one really likes travelling 
light. The racks we have, with their two adjustable 
clamps and four big, soft rubber feet, are easy to fil; 
and we have models for all popular cars (if yours 
is old or unusual, sketch in some dimensions on our 
drawing) 


Sizes range from 36” to 48” wide. £4.19.6 carriage free 
THREE GOOD THINGS 


— from an excellent motoring department: the elastic- 
legged ‘Spider’ illustrated, a vital accessory for the 
roof rack, 15/- (post 1/5). Car seat covers—-sets for 
‘tens’ cost from about g gus (cotton duck) to 12 gns 
(‘Tygan’). And the astonishing ‘Nenette’—a soft mop 
with a brush handle that cleans and polishes even very 
dirty cars in one quick operation. Unbelievable? We've 
had many repeat orders. 13/9 (post 1/5). ‘Nenetol’ 
fluid (to re-impregnate the mop after 6—g monthis 


5/3 (post gd) 





DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE VICTORIA 12354 


Our telephones are on duty 24 hours a day: ready to note 
your needs at any time for anything from a bottled 


chicken to a folding canoe 


Long-distance calls are cheaper between 6 and 10.30 p.m 











Army s Navy 
Stores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA ST SWI * 


5 MINUTES’ WALK FROM VICTORIA STATION 


MRO RSS ASR 
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* 
WITH KODACHROME FILM 


1954 


irtesy TW 


T" CRISP FRESHNESS of the high snows and the rich green of meadows, the 
azure ol P { 


sunny waters or the bronze of sun tanned faces — you capture 
them all on * Kodachrome’? film, just as easily as taking black and white picture 
‘Kodachrome? has been searee for over 10> years, Now there’s enough of 
it for you to take colour pictures as often as you please. Tt is made for 385 mm. 
still cameras to give brilliant transparencies and for 16 mm. and 8 mim, movi 
Processing Is) done hy Kodak and its cost is included in the price of the film. 
See your Kodak dealer today. 


There’s enough for everybody now 


‘Kodachrome’ climbs again 


Following the brilliant success of ‘Koda- 


chrome’ film on Everest, (it was used for all 

the pictures on the summit), Sir Edmund 

rs | Hillary has chosen ‘ Kodak’ film exclusively, 
both black and white and colour, for this 

eh Behe year’s Himalayan Expedition by the New 


Zealand Alpine Club. 


KODAK LTD - KODAK HOUSE - KINGSWAY LONDON +» W.C.2 ‘§ Kodachrome’ ia a Registered Trade Mark 





STAINLESS STEEL 
. . . the metal of the age 


** Olde Hall’? Stainless Steel Tableware photographed in natural colour 
by courtesy of the manufacturers, J. & J. Wiggir Ltd. 


Dignifies a modern setting with sophisticated 
charm. It is in every sense contemporary. 


“SILVER FOX” 
STAINLESS STEEL 


’ 


**Silver Fox’’ is a Registered Trade Registered Trade Marks 
Mark for Stainless Steel, which is pro- 

duced for the requirements of equip- 

ment manufacturers. 


Send for this useful leaflet about the care of kitchen 


equipment made from stainless steel. 
{Ulf 


THE UNITED 


SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED * STOCKSBRIDGE WORKS ° Nr. SHEFFIELD 


COMPANIES L'? Associated with The United Steel Companies Limited 





F334 
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The Whispering Fish 
introduces... 
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The plaice of honour-—— 


PLAICE, OR PLEURONECTES PLATESSA to give it its full title, is the most honoured 
and respectable of fish. In season all the year round, it has the solid 
reliability of roast beef, and holds the equivalent place in the affections of the 
British public. Yet, paradoxically enough, it is also a fish to delight the most 
exacting of gourmets. Just murmur ‘ Filets de Plie au Vin Blanc’ to one, and 
watch the reminiscent smile that curls his lips. Or better still, ask him to dinner 
and watch his expression as the following dish is served. 











PLIE GRILLEE 


Heat the grill thoroughly and brush the juice and grill them slowly, first on one 
fillets of plaice (two for each person) side and then on the other, brushing them 
with oil to which you have added some occasionally with the herb-flavoured oil. 
chopped herbs, preferably fennel or Serve alone or with Sauce Mornay, Sauce 
thyme. Sprinkle the fillets with lemon Tartare or with Beurre Maitre d’hdétel. 


BEURRE MAITRE D’HOTEL 


Cream I oz. butter with I teaspoonful and a few drops of lemon juice. Form 
of chopped parsley, salt and pepper into pats and then cool till firm. 


= a 








Now the poet says, and I can’t think why, 
That ‘never the time and the plaice 
And the loved one all together’ you'll find— 


But here’s an exceptional case ! 


ISSUED BY THE WHITE FISH AUTHORITY 
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TO EVERY DRIVER 
OF A NEW CAR 


How to keep your engine in peak condition 


J HEN YOU HAVE invested a considerable sum of 

\ money in buying a new car you don’t want to see it 
deteriorate quickly. But while any amount of care 

and elbow-grease is spent on keeping body-work gleaming, 
many drivers are inclined to neglect something far more 


important — care of the new engine. 


If nothing is done about it, your engine will gradually 
accumulate a tenacious slate-like deposit on valve heads 
and cylinder-head surfaces. These harmful deposits cause 
loss of power and extravagant fuel consumption — until, 
before you know where you are, your * new’ 


approaching middle-age and needing an overhaul. 


car is 


There is a way of checking this build-up of deposits in 
your engine. BP Super petrol, with its new additive, 
BP 08, keeps valves, plugs and piston rings cleaner. Runa 
new car on BP Super plus BP 08, and the bulk of the 
products of combustion which might otherwise form 


PETTITTE TREERTT TTL EEE REE 


TTHLATATALATOTUTULOTOTELETAAUA LATA CALA OERETELEAETATEATALATELOTATAT ATOR LACOTETETUTH ULE ERLALATUTOLOLLLURERURE TEA CUTE LET ERE 


deposits are passed harmlessly out through the exhaust. 


Maintain full compression with 
BP Super plus BP 08 


Your new car will now behave like a new car for a 
much longer period. The lively performance, smooth 
running and instant starting, which the car was designed 
to give you in the first place, it will now go on giving you 
over thousands of miles. 


This is an insurance for which there are no extra 
premiums. BP Super plus BP 08 costs you not a penny 
more at the pump. It will cost you far less in the long run, 
because you get still more miles per shilling, and you 
won't need to take your car off the road for an overhaul 
so soon. With BP Super plus BP 08 you are protecting a 
valuable investment in a safe, easy and economical way. 


Change up to BP Super 
for peak power per piston 


AMM THULE PHHTAHUALAREATAA LE REUALAT EAHA CAT ULL 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD 
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MOKERS uneasy about recent 

medical findings, but unable to 

give up the habit, are recom- 
mended by a London pathologist to try 
cigarettes made of carrot leaves, bulrush 
fluff and dried watermint. ‘These, it is 
said, are cheap, tax-free and guaranteed 
to cure anyone of smoking cigarettes 
made of carrot leaves, bulrush fluff 
and dried watermint. 


Here’s Richness 

Like Ruth, the British farmer views with 
pain 

His plight amid a glut of foreign grain; 

In barns of bulging plenty, it appears, 

The alien corn is standing now in tiers. 


Might be Worse 

BLOCK-BOOKING, the cinema, nude 
shows, the pools, entertainments duty, 
daylight saving, the star system and 
television have all, at one time or 
another, been blamed for the decline 
of the music hall in Britain. It took 
the German authorities at Wanne-Eickle 


to deal a_ really swingeing blow, 
however, when a performer who had 
been buried six feet underground for 
an eight-day fast was forcibly dug up 
after three days because he had no 
performing licence. 


Cries of Old Teheran 

PERSIANS when under severe emo- 
tional stress shout slogans of remarkable 
length and complexity. <A _ politician 
eluding a hostile mob shouted over his 
shoulder “I shall stay in the Majlis 
building until the situation is further 
clarified,” and a day or two later, 


B 


CHARIVARIA 


according io the news agencies, the 
mob itself was shouting “Down with 
Britain, the United States, and the 
international oil consortium.”’ It makes 
the shouts of the British public, confined 
to “‘How’s that?”? “Shoot, man!” and 
“We want the Queen,” seem almost 
illiterate by comparison. 


Ray of Sunshine 

Tue Egyptian-Saudi Arabian scene 
remains unsettled, as does the Turco- 
Pakistan. Unrest persists in British 
Guiana, Morocco, Guatemala, ‘Tunisia 
and Uganda. Spain is still niggling after 


Gibraltar, Tito after Trieste; there are 
Israel-Jordan clashes, trouble in Para- 
guay, strife over E.D.C. What of the 
Suez Canal Zone, of Kashmir, of the 
Buraimi Oasis? In an uneasy world it 
is refreshing to read of a diplomatic 
triumph. A “large measure of agree- 
ment has been reached” between the 
British Government and the Isle of Man. 


Laugh in Every Line 

Mr. Groucuo Marx obviously struck 
the Observer as a tough assignment, 
because two sets of staff initials were 
detailed to take him to Lord’s. Tough, 
too, for Mr. Marx, on his mettle as a 
weli-known comic getting off cracks 
about English cricket. “‘ Fielding?” he 
said, ‘“‘Didn’t he write ‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays’?” And toan M.C.C. official 
who inquired whether he was on holiday 
he replied “I was until I saw this 
game.” A doorman told him ‘We had 
Mr. Rockefeller here too,’ and the 
visitor came back, quick as a flash, with 
‘**Ah-ha, but he was richer than I am.” 
Either Mr. Marx shouldn’t have stirred 
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abroad without a gag-man, or the 
Observer team should have decided on 
another angle—well-known comic not 
getting off cracks about cricket, say. 


Scots Wha’ Hae 


BLoop donors everywhere are be- 
wildered by reports that volunteers 
for bleeding in Boston, U.S.A., if of 
Scottish descent, are serenaded during 
the operation by pipers of the Order of 
Scottish Clans of Massachusetts. Giving 
blood is ordeal enough, some think, 
without having the bagpipes thrown in. 
Others can only presume that in this 
remote outpost of Scottish nationalism 
a device has been hit upon to root out 
impostors. Donors whose blood freezes 
at the sound of the pipes are obviously 
not Scotsmen at all. 


Pampered 

AMERICAN parents had a_ shock 
recently when a survey of New York 
television stations showed that chil- 
dren’s programmes contained an average 
of fifteen sluggings, stabbings and 
shootings in every hour's enter- 
tainment, compared with less than 





half that number in the same period 
of screen-time for grown-ups. Producers 
have promised a speedy overhaul of 
the adult programmes. 


Small Beginnings 

Ir is dangerously easy to start some- 
thing. Kent’s rabbit population has 
been so drastically reduced by artificially 
induced myxomatosis that the foxes 
are having to live on young lambs. 
Obviously the whole delicate interplay 
of wild life has been upset. Farmers will 





now have to start shooting the foxes, 
and hunt servants will be sent out with 
orders to shoot the farmers; this will 
rouse the National Farmers’ Union to 
mobilization, hounds will get hurt, the 
Canine Defence League will be drawn 
in, and before we know where we are 
muddled ideologies and the fog of war 
will have Sir Thomas Dugdale, the 
R.S.P.C.A., the Duke of Beaufort and 
the British Veterinary Association clam- 
ouring for the ear of the 
Council. 


Security 
Let us leave Mother Nature 
to work things out her own way. 


According to Hoyle 

‘THE Mayor of Southport 
suggests that when two women arrive at 
the same function dressed alike, em- 
barrassment could be avoided if one of 
the women walked up to the other, 
tapped her on the shoulder and said 
“Snap.” 


lady 


Discussing this remedy with 
a Daily Mirror reporter, she said “It 
would take the sting out of the occa- 
sion, and appeal to the other woman's 
sense of humour.”” ‘The lady Mayor 
must have forgotten that, according to 
the rules of this venerable game, the first 
player is entitled, at the very least, to the 
two similar cards. ‘The embarrassment 
of being dressed like another woman at 
a civic luncheon is a pallid thing com- 
pared to the embarrassment of beimg the 
only woman at a civic luncheon who is 
not dressed at all. 


Playwrights in Clover 
PEN your tales of saints or sinners, 
Pack them up and post them West, 
Hi.M. ‘Tennent back the winners, 
H.M. Government the rest. 
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NATURE PARLIAMENT 


HE natural wish of M.P.s to 

pair has of late been thwarted 

by disciplinary edicts issued by 
Labour Whips, and such attempts as 
have been made to pair in secret have 
been too easily detected. It is clear 
that what is wanted is kind 
of sign-language, undecipherable by 
Whips, by means of which an in- 
vitation to pair, and the acceptance 
of that invitation, can be conveyed 
from one Member to another. One 
turns naturally, in search of such 
a language, to the birds, which have 
long been accustomed to make their 
intentions clear by non-vocal means. 


some 


1. The Great Bustard, when anxious 
to pair, first ruffles up his back-feathers 
and scapulars and then “proceeds” (1 
quote from “Wonders of the Bird 
World”) “to inflate his chest, which he 
dees by blowing out his pouch to an 
enormous extent; and then, burying his 
head in his neck so that his whiskers 
become upturned on each side of the 
head, adds the final touch to one of the 
most wonderful exhibitions in nature.” 


I do not recommend this. If Sir 
Robert Boothby, say, were to approach 
Mr. Warbey, inflating his chest and at 
the same time burying his head in his 
neck so that his whiskers became up- 
turned on each side of his head, there 
is a risk that the incident would be 
remarked by the Whips. Panache is 
always welcome in public life, but the 
need for 


secrecy is, in this matter, 


paramount. 


2. The Herring Gull. This bird is 
wont to communicate its intentions 
by means of a rather awkwardly- 
contrived swelling in the neck.“ The 
swelling travels upwards,” Mr. Tin- 
bergen confides (in “The Herring Gull’ s 
World”), and the gull then “opens his 
beak widely, at the same time pointing 
it downward, and, evidently with some 
exertion, regurgitates an enormous 
quantity of half-digested food.” 


We are still not quite on the right 
track. On the eve of a Covent Garden 
first night the Kitchen Committee might 
well take offence and resign en bloc. 
There is also, even at this late hour, the 
dignity of the House to consider. 

50 


3. What about the Lesser Redpoll, 
which simply flutters about “uttering 
a low hissing (Handbook of 
British Birds)? 


note” 


Superficially attractive, but not sufh- 
ciently distinctive. A doubt arises 
M.P. behaving in this 
manner in the Lobby would be in any 
way distinguishable from his fellows. 


whether an 


4. The Sheld-duck. To indicate its 
wish to pair, this waterbird, according 
to Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald in “‘River- 
mouth,” “will suddenly extend the 
head and neck at a sharp angle 
upwards—an angle of sixty degrees or 
more—hold the position for a second or 
so, and then sharply retract the neck, 
at the same time swinging the rear 
portion of the body upward.” 


I do not think we need look farther. 
‘This movement, if carried out unosten- 
tatiously in the House of Commons bar, 
while perfectly conveying the Member’s 
intention, would be unlikely to attract 
the attention of the Whips. It com- 
prises, as readers may discover for 
themselves by experiment, a not un- 
natural when 
Furthermore, the acknow- 
ledgment by the pairee could with safety 
follow Nature’s lead. 


sequence of events 


drinking. 


In accepting the 


invitation to pair, says Mr. Vesey- 
Fitzgerald, the duck “holds her head 


and neck in a horizontal line, but 
depressed so that the head is well below 
the level of the neck, and then makes a 
slow scooping action with the bill, 
uttering at the same time a trilling 
ak-ak-ak.” 

This, though not strictly a drinking 
gesture, should deceive the sharpest- 
eyed Whip. IT cannot think off-hand 
of anything more perfectly suggestive of 
an M.P. trying over the big moment in 
a forthcoming speech on Members’ Pay. 


H. F. Exwis 
& & 


PUNCH INDEX 


‘THe indexes of PUNCH contributions are 
now being issued separately. The latest, for 
January to June, 1954, may be obtained free 
on application to ‘The Publisher, PUNcH, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

Readers who have their copies bound in 
the standard binding covers need not apply 
The indexes are now supplied with the covers 
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“The seven-ton alabaster sarcophagus discovered at Sakkara a month ago and thought to contain the 4,700-year-old 
It was empty.” —Daily Telegraph 


mummy of a Pharaoh of the Third Dynasty was opened to-day. 
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She Might Have Been Anybody 


T has frequently been said that 
| great events cast their shadows 
before. But there are exceptions to 
prove the rule, and none more so than 
the slim, vital girl that was Shirley 
Rumeatcher Binns. Many residents of 
the little Lincolnshire town of Drollerby 
can remember her in her teens, but they 
do not recall any hint in her behaviour 
that she was aware of the high and 
dramatic destiny in store for her. 


Loved Pleasure 

She seemed very much like any other 
girl of her age and sex as she flitted, 
always with the same pleasure-loving, 
gay “crowd,” from whist drive to 
tennis dance, church social to spelling 
bee, followed always by the inevitable 
cluster of admiring swains. All that 


could be said was that wherever the 





“What do you mean 


By GeeFFR*Y BeCCe 


Mr. Beece offers £1000 to anyone 
exposing major inaccuracies in his 
first instalment, which dealt in re- 
vealing detail with this remarkable 
young woman's life during its first 
event-packed eighteen months. 


Shirley Binns set went, Shirley Binns 
was sure to be found at the centre of it. 
She felt, perhaps, that the old adage 
about safety in numbers was peculiarly 
applicable to her; or it may only have 
been that she liked the sound of life 
around her. 

Often when circumstances deprived 
her of company she would take refuge 
in Raggett’s gramophone shop in the 


old grey market square. Len Raggett 
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‘war-war better than jaw-jaw’? 


remembers her well. “She would play 
record after record,” he says, “‘ mostly of 
massed choirs, always with loud needles. 


Her favourite was one of community 
hymn-singing at the Cup Final. I think 
she was kind of a lonesome person.” 


“Shirley R. Binns” 


That she had an odd, compelling and 
irresistible quality about her cannot be 
open to doubt. Yet none of her old 
companions can say just what it was. 
“Shirley Binns was the first girl I ever 
loved,” admitted Ronald Snape, now 
sole proprietor of Drollerby’s biggest 
stationer’s with branches at 
nearby Wicket Green and High Looby 

“but looking back I can’t think why. 
She was a very fastidious person. | 


shop, 


remember once when a whole gang of 
us went on a picnic by the old water 
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works she caught Horace Green handing 
round the sandwiches with his gloves 
on and gave him such a wigging that he 
went the colour of beetroot. Also she 
detested her middle name of Rum- 
catcher. It had been her mother’s 
maiden name, and Drollerby was teem- 
ing with Rumcatchers in those days. 
But whenever Shirley had to sign her 
name, on a wall, perhaps, or renewing 
her library ticket, she used to write 
‘Shirley R. Binns.’ She had very poor 
handwriting. She once made the band 
laugh when she was getting the crooner’s 
autograph at the Farmers’ Ball. ‘How 
lovely you write,’ she said. ‘Mine 
looks as if a spider had been in the 
inkpot.’”’ 


Strangely Bewitching 

Bluff, cheerful, now balding Howard 
Peske, though at one time as close to 
Shirley as any Drollerby boy ever got, 
was as much at a loss as the others when 
it came to pinning down the charm of 
this strangely bewitching girl. ‘Her 
clothes were always very ordinary,” 
said Peske, ‘‘and she hadn’t any particu- 
lar flair for wearing them that I remem- 
ber. But she gave the impression that 
if she had been dressed expensively, and 
taught how to stand and walk properly, 
it would have made all the difference.” 


Enter the Police 

There are those who think that fate 
played little or no part in guiding 
Shirley Binns to her ultimate star, that 
she had secretly hitched her wagon to it 
long before. Sergeant Clapper—then 
only a humble constable—is one of these. 
One summer evening he was trying the 
back doors of a row of unfinished 
houses in Elm Lane when to his surprise 
one of them opened. Inside was Shirley 
Rumcatcher Binns, standing bare-legged 
beside the sink. 

She explained that she had been 
exploring Gant’s Quarry with the rest 
of the gang, had got her stockings 
covered with wet limestone and was 
afraid to go home without washing them. 
When the constable pointed out that 
the water was not laid on in Elm Lane 
she gave him what he can only describe 
as “an old-fashioned look” and said 
“Then I’m wasting my time, Fred, 
aren't I,” and snatched up her stockings 
and ran. “It didn’t strike me then,” 
said Sergeant Clapper, smiling, “but 
in view of subsequent events it’s my 








“That's an emergency ration card, here’s mummy in her first queue, this is 


a soap coupon . 


opinion she was studying plumbing in 
that house, all alone. And that’s how 
she got where she did, all those years 
after.” 


Hopes and Dreams 

Perhaps Clapper was right. Who 
knows? ‘The enigma that was Shirley 
Rumeatcher Binns will never tell. It is 
only possible to piece together what 
scraps of information become available 
through those who knew her. Did she 
ever speak of her dreams and hopes? 
Only once that we can positively trace. 
To the Vicar of All Saints, Droilerby, 
the Rev. Edgar Fruitley. 

He had had occasion, he says, to rebuke 
her for inattention during rehearsal for 
a parish concert. She gave him a dark 
intense look and said ‘‘Don’t you think 
there’s more to this life than singing 
contralto in ‘Four Jolly Sailormen’?’’ 
“IT forget what I replied,” says Mr. 
Fruitley, “but I know I was conscious 
of something unusual about the girl.” 


Sensational News 


It could have meant nothing. But the 
date of that concert, as the Vicar of All 
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Saints’ book of press-cuttings showed, 
was April 19, 1931, exactly six years, 
five months and seventeen days before 
the people of Drollerby heard the 
electrifying news—that Shirley Binns 
had been appointed their first woman 
sanitary inspector. 


(Next Week: The Rating and Valuation 
Officer’s tea party, a significant meeting, 
and “the queer girl who liked drains.’’) 


J. B. Booriuroyp 
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“Norice IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
County CounciL of the Country of LANARK 
...+. have lodged a Petirion .. . to disjoin 
... from the Registration District of Douglas 
that part of the said Registration District 
situated within the following boundaries, 
videlicet:—Commencing at the point on 
the boundary between the Registration 
Districts of Douglas and Carmichael where 
the centre line of the Poneil Water meets the 
centre line of the Douglas Water; thence 
generally northwestwards, southwards, 
southwestwards, southeastwards, north- 
westwards, southwestwards, northwest- 
wards, southwestwards, southeastwards, 
southwestwards, northwestwards, south- 
westwards, southeastwards, southwestwards, 
northwestwards, southwestwards, southeast- 
wards .. ."’—Glasgow Herald 


Just atick... Yes? 





Imaginary Conversations By 


JOHN 
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BETJEMAN 


Arising out of the sale by the Duke of Bedford of the Buckinghamshire village of Chenies and surrounding 
Green Belt country to Metrepolitan Railway Country Estates Limited, whose chairman, Sir Bernard Docker, 
has said: * We shall be keeping some of the property for development.” 


ELL of course it’s not my 

responsibility, ole man. 

I’m only the local regional 

officer for my Minister, ole man. Have 

you contacted your local council? That 

would be the more correct channel, ole 
man. Sorry not to be more helpful.” 


+ Bi 


“I’m afraid I can give you no 
information, sir. You should approach 
the local regional officer for your area. 
I’m afraid we are quite powerless here 
in the local council and have no idea 
of the Minister’s intentions. Which 
Minister? Ah, I’m afraid I’m not 
competent to advise you, sir. This is a 
very complicated matter of a technical 
nature involvinga variety of authorities.” 


+ 


“Oh, he said that, did he, ole man? 
And you want to write a letter of 
protest? I wish I could help you, ole 
man. I tell you what you ought to do: 
address it to Prigg. He’s the local 
officer of a Ministry down here which is 
more likely to be concerned with the 
matter. I'll give him a tinkle, ole man, 


and tell him to expect it. No trouble 
at all, ole man. Delighted to have been 
of service.” 


oar 


That you, Prigg? This is Snake. A 
local busybody is writing a letter of 
protest about the development at 
Chenies. If he sends the letter to you 
and not to me I should advise you to 
refer it to a higher level. 
keep out of this locally.” 


We want to 


th th * 


“< 


Rather amusing this, Mackintosh. 
I’ve referred it to your Ministry. Ask 
for your Chenies File, and if you’ve not 
got one yet you’d better start one. 
Most of the other Ministries have, Ag. 
and Fish., Health, Housing, Works, 
Transport and the rest. We've had a 
letter of protest about building in the 
Green Belt there. I’ve referred it to you 
because you'll be concerned with 
paying compensation to the purchasers 
under the ‘Town and Country Planning 
Act if permission is refused to build.” 

“T don’t think you'll be able to get 
away with that, Waterproof. My 












































Minister is declaring the Green Belt 
obsolescent. In fact he’s tightening it. 
Ha! ha! So no compensation is involved. 
It’s up to you now to pay the subsidies 
on the new houses. I’m sending over 
a copy of my reply to the local nuisance: 
Sir,—I am directed by the Minister 
to thank you for your letter of July 
last year which has had careful con- 
sideration. While appreciating your 
desire to preserve the amenities of 
etc., etc., my Minister instructs me 
to inform you that larger questions 
of a more national character are 
involved, affecting the very life-blood 
of the main arteries of greater 
London which has so increased of 
recent years as to render obsolescent 
any plan in the nature of a ‘Green 
Belt” which in its day was no doubt 
thought an adequate solution of a 
problem whose character has been 
so transformed etc., etc. In view of 
these facts and under the circum- 
stances, my Minister having given 
most careful consideration to your 
letter nevertheless feels obliged to 
revise the plans of Greater London 
so as to provide for the growing needs 
of an increasing population and so 
bring to the Chenies area those 
essential services of clinics, commun- 
ity centres, youth parliaments and 
kiddy crossings which will inevitably 
follow in the wake of the new houses 
and bring to a hitherto static and 
rural community that lifeblood which 
it has hitherto lacked. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant...” 


“Oh he’s going to get a Question 
asked, is he? That takes it out of our 
hands, thank goodness. The Minister 
will have to deal with it himself. Any- 
how, we've said nothing foolish on paper. 
Meanwhile I should advise you to 
advise them to start building at once, 
and then it will be too late to protest.” 


s cy 


“At Leeds, Yorkshire-Lancastershire 
match abandoned, no decision, because of 
rain. Yorkshire 7348 declared, Lancashire 
did not bat.’’—Japan Nets 


Just as well, in the circumstances. 
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** No fixed abode, eh?” 
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Acton, Wert Thou Living in this Hour! 


PARAGRAPH in my 
newspaper 
electricity in the American home 

turned my thoughts to my next-door 
neighbour, Ed Spangler, who is a Simon 
Legree of the kilowatt. Ed must have 
a plantationful of electronic Nubians 
who will do everything but sing “ Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot” 
before-dinner apéritif. 


evening 
about the use of 


as he sips his 
His home is a 
thicket of concealed wiring, a power- 
house of 


amperage, an electrician’s 


wonderland. He also has a lawn-mower 
(electric) which I wanted to borrow. 

His driveway lantern shone like a 
beacon in the sultry night as I stepped 
up to his front door. Music from an 
unmuted radio drifted out across his 
garden, I pushed a button, and door 
chimes pealed somewhere inside. An 
overhead porch light glared on. ‘Then 
Ed’s smiling face appeared, with its 
permanent tan from the sun-lamp 
under which he shaves every morning 

electric razor, naturally. 

“Come on in, boy,” he 
“Just turned on the air-conditioner 
for the first time this year. Let me 
rustle you up a cold beer.” 


boomed. 


‘The house was as cool as a cave. From 
the cellar came the thump of his sump 


pump. I took the cue. ‘Lot of rain 


oer 


“L've never, in all my life, known 
anyone to get through space boots as 
quickly as you!” 


By JAMES PARKINSON 


we've been having. My lawn’s growing 
like beanstalks.”” 

“Darn right about the rain,” Ed 
agreed, his arm around my shoulders. 
“ Didn’t stop ’em working on my kitchen 
though. Finished that remodelling 
job yesterday. ‘Take a look. I got 
everything, but everything.” 

Going through the swing-door from 
the hall, | was dazzled by neon light 
reflected off white enamel. Ed pointed 
with pride. “Electric dishwasher, knife- 
sharpener, food mixer. New one of 
those iceboxes with no defrosting for 
the wife to do. Bought a new electric 
stove that'll damn near reach out and 
grab a steak right out the freezer, cook 
it to a turn and serve it on the dining- 
room table.” 

The refrigerator clicked, reminding 
ied to reach into it for two bottles of 
beer. ‘‘Even had a garbage-grinder 
fitted under the sink,” he said. “I 
figured while I was doing the job I'd 
do it right. What’s a few extra dollars 
here or there?” 

1 said, what indeed, and noted that 
the kitchen also boasted a wall clock, 
a toaster, a coffee percolator, a waffle 
iron, a sandwich grill, a portable 
roaster, a fruit-juice extractor, an egg- 
cooker and an ingenious utensil called 
a deep-fat fryer, all of them clectric. 

“No sense,” said Ed, “anybody 
working themselves to death around 
the house any more. Now take this 
place. You know what I woke up to this 
morning? Music and the smell of coffee. 
We got a clock-radio in the bedroom 
with a socket for the coffee-pot. Wife 
sets it up overnight. We drink a hot 
cup of coffee soon as our eyes are open.”’ 

I made soft, envious sounds. 

“Give you another example. When 
we climb out of bed this summer the 
house’ll be cool; keep the air-con- 
ditioner going all night. Climb out of 
bed in winter, and the house is warm 
already. Know why? A clock-thermo- 
stat to push up the heat while we're 
still dreaming under those electric 
blankets. And if you haven't tried one 
of those babies for the winter you're 
missing a lot of luxury.” 

1 made a false promise to talk to my 
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wife about it and mentioned that I’d 

come to borrow his lawn-mower. 
“Sure thing. 

basement. 


Let’s go down the 
Never seen my basement, 
have you?”’ 

I hadn’t, but 
while the 


I did, goggle-eyed, 


sump pump continued 
thumping. 

“The clothes-washer, drier, 
and ironer,”’ Ed indicated. ‘‘ Her sewing 
machine. 


wife’s 


Radio she keeps down here 
to work by. Old dehumidifier we had 
before | got air-conditioning. I got 
electric water heat, with a booster unit 
to give us plenty of boiling water for 
that dishwasher.” 

1 nodded and saw additionally: his 
work-bench fitted with a lathe (electric), 
a floor-waxing machine, another clock, 
a fan and Mrs. Ed’s vacuum-cleaner. 

“Borrow the mower any time,” he 
said, lifting it into my arms. “ But why 
don’t you stay and 
with us? 


watch television 
Ball game starts in a couple 
minutes,” 

But I begged off and staggered home 
with the mower, hoping for a fine day 
in the morning so that I could tackle my 
crop of crabgrass and clover. I had only 
just reached my door, however, when it 
started to rain. It rained all night, with 
thunder and lightning. 

In the chilly morning I'd just set 
the kettle on the kitchen gas range for 
our cup of tea when the front-door 
knocker banged. Outside on the step 
stood Ed Spangler, pale, unwashed, 
unshaven. I asked him in. 

“Would called you,” he 
muttered, “but the ’phone’s out of 
order. Got no light, got no heat...” 

I said that I supposed a power line 
had been blown down somewhere in 
the storm. 


have 


said Ed. 
give me a cup of coffee?” 
Somebody, I 


“Guess so,” “Could you 
remembered, had a 
word or two for it. Power, he found, 
corrupts. ‘To which must be added: 
The lack of power corrupts absolutely. 
I got out the coffee pot. 


& & 


Basement Flat 


‘The money was part of a hoard hidden 
by a retired Corporation workman, with 
whom she lived between the pages of a book 
in the cellar.”’—Daily Telegraph 
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Anything Happens in Tangier 


WAS sitting at a café in the 
Socco Chico in Tangier. 
The Socco Chico is as dram- 
atic as the Piazza San Marco, 
but the stage is smaller, less 
elegant and the piece is 
shockingly produced. In the 
tiny space between the Spanish cafés 
move a tumult of Arabs, Spaniards, 
shoe-shine boys, tourists, blind beggars, 
incense-vendors and international police- 
men. It is a microcosm of the town’s 
administration, with eight powers in the 
Committee of Control, the Sultan’s vice- 
roy at the top, and an Administrator who 
can only be Portuguese, Dutch, Belgian 
or Swedish. 

Behind the Socco runs a warren of 
cool, winding grey streets with shop- 
doors that open out at you like jack-in- 
the-boxes, and faces that suddenly loom 
with the alarming intimacy of small- 
part players in a gangster film. 

Farther on one climbs into the 
drugged, gentle spirals of the Kasbah. 



































Here a dream taps behind your heels. 
Turn around, and there is no one but a 
shadow. Following up the Socco Chico 
and crossing the blazing flower-market 
of the Socco Grande, one approaches 
Tangier the Plutocratic, a succession of 
banks and expensive bars hardening 
into an epidemic of smart hotels, night- 
clubs and expensive French restaurants. 
Another step and you are in an area 
of half-constructed buildings in the 
depressing style of hangover-modern, all 
deserted since the riots. Here, too, are 
the terrible ramshackle nests of the 
town nomads of Shanty Town. 

I ordered a second brandy and soda 
and tried to think about Tangier. I 
had been here a week, fortified by the 
statements of people who had told me 
“you will find Tangier hell,” or “‘you 
will find Tangier amusing’; “full of 
crooks, smugglers, currency-swindlers, 
perverts, orgies and social back-biting.” 

I have no luck in discovering vice. 
Perhaps I do not know it when I see 


By ANTHONY 


CARSON 


it. Tangier, to me, was blowsy and 
rather beautiful, and it centred on the 
Socco Chico during its sudden baffling 
performances. Six Arab shoe-shine boys 
clustered around my table. I gave one a 
cigarette, a second a package of sugar, 
another an old newspaper. ‘They told 
me the news. The blonde girl was on 
the beach with a tall man. My friend 
with the beard had been drunk last night. 
The small man’s dog had bitten an 
important Frenchman. Did I want a 
woman? Drugs? A shoe-shine? ‘The 
boys looked at me _ with goblin 
anticipation, waiting for me to break 
down somewhere. Then my friend 
arrived, 

His name was Carlos. He was a 
painter from the Argentine, probably a 
bad painter, since Tangier is full of 
them; they buzz around the alleyways 
like starving bees. But Carlos was fine 
company. He had almost made toler- 
ance his profession. ‘I even tolerate 
myself,” he said, passing a hand over 





his bald head. He had a past in Buenos 
Aires and a fund of stories. When he 
sat beside me in the Café Central the 


chaos of the Socco Chico organized 
itself into a pattern and I could well 


believe that Carlos, 
other things, had once 
director. 


among many 


been a film 


“Anything can happen in ‘l'angier,” 
said Carlos, grimly resisting the efforts 
of an Arab to sell him a comb, “‘ because 
‘Tangier is a mood, A mass of parallel 
They don’t touch. Look at 
that man over there, for instance.” | 


moods. 


followed his glance and saw a thin man 
with a hopeless cap, long nose and 
canvas shoes bursting into flower with 
a tree of coloured balloons. He walked 
slowly backwards and forwards across 
the little square, crushed by his load 
of gaicty, indifferent to the squeals of 
children and the barking of dogs. 
“M.1.5,” said Carlos, offering me a 
cigarette. I laughed. 
said Carlos. 


’ 


* But it’s true,’ 
“What is so remarkable is 
that everybody knows he is M.1L.5 and 
he is completely unaware of it. Prob- 
ably M.1.5 have forgotten all about him, 


and he just goes on. 
I don’t know. Ap- 
parently there wasa bit 
of a row at higher 
levels, because all the 
eight consul-generals 
get very touchy at 
imagined slights, and 
the other seven wanted 
to know which Power 
he was supposed to be 
watching.” 

He took a sip of his 
apéritif and glanced up 
and down the Socco. 
“ Nobody 
about,” he said, 
“except informers. Of 
course nearly every- 
one informs here. 
Either for the Spanish 
or French _ police. 
The man directly be- 
hind you, for instance, 
who is writing down 


much 


what we are saying, 
works for both. No, 
it’s a fairly quiet day.” 
He leant back in his 
chair and lit another 
cigarette. Then he 
suddenly straightened 
and took the cigarette 
out of his mouth. ‘Do you see that man 
over there with a small white dog?’’ 
“Yes,” I said. He seemed an ordinary 
sort of man, rather plump, the obvious 
small business man taking a stroll. 
“He’s a murderer,” said Carlos. 
“It must be an interesting story,” 
I said. ‘*You don’t believe me, do 
you?” asked Carlos. ‘Yet the facts are 
It is in fact so true that I’m 
going to disguise some of the characters. 
I don’t want to be involved. You see, 
murder isn’t taken too lightly in 
‘Tangier, whatever people may think. 
It’s an easy-going town, as you know, 
and your virtue or my virtue hasn’t got 
to be the same as everybody else's 
virtue. But murder, no. ‘This man is 
the only person in ‘Tangier who has not 
been convicted of a murder he com- 
mitted.” “‘What did he do?”’ I asked. 
“He pushed a woman off a cliff. Near 
Cap Spartel. It was quite some time 
ago. Inthe autumn. He shouted at 
this woman and pushed her off a cliff. 
He is a Portuguese.” 
Suddenly and inexplicably the stage 
of the Socco Chico emptied. The 
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shoe-shine boys disappeared. ‘The only 
actor was a man with a terrible wasting 
disease who was crawling across the 
square likeacrab. ‘“ But what happened 
then?” I asked. ‘Somebody must have 
seen him?” “They did,” replied Carlos. 
“Two people saw the whole incident. 
A man and a woman. And a policeman. 
The policeman happens to be a friend 
of mine. ‘The man and the woman were 
apparently behaving in a rather aban- 
doned way until the drama happened. 
Then they tried to run away. Of course 
the policeman ran after them. He 
required them as essential witnesses. 
He asked them to accompany him to the 
police station, but the man became 
angry and flustered and refused to come. 
Of course in the end he had to. He 
and the woman and the murderer 
entered the police car and were driven 
to headquarters. There they were asked 
for identity papers. ‘The man and the 
woman made a great fuss about this, but 
eventually had to comply. ‘Ten minutes 
later they were shown into the office of 
a very high official. ‘1 apologize for the 
inconvenience we have caused you,’ he 
said. ‘Naturally neither you nor this 
lady will be required to testify. The 
case has been dropped and the defendant 
has been released.’”’ 

“But earth?” I asked. 
‘Because of the identities of these two 
particular witnesses. And that’s all that 
will appear in the report.” ‘* What 
report?’’ I asked in surprise. 

For reply Carlos shrugged his 
shoulders and jerked his head backwards. 
I turned around and saw the man at the 
preceding café table finish his shorthand, 
snap down his notebook, whip off his 
rimless spectacles and clap for the 

As he left, the Socco Chico 
miraculously to people itself 
Carlos touched me on _ the 

“Now look at that woman 

..” he began. 


why on 


Waiter. 
began 
again. 
shoulder. 


over there 


White Russians 


It was a faintly irreverent scene which 
daybreak brought to the Royal Military 
Academy at Sandhurst this morning A 
statue of Queen Victoria near the parade 
ground had the face painted white. Six 
Crimean canons on the parade ground had 
been similarly treated...” 


Belfast News Letter 
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Old Favourites Need Not Die 


Bee. G. 
HY do the literary resurrection 
men who produce new adven- 
tures for once-beloved char- 

usually limit themselves to 

detectives and criminals? Any popular 
figure can be used. All you need is the 
roughest reminder of the qualities that 
led to popularity. The story can be 
anything the writer happens to have 
handy, as in the richly-crammed novel 
from which the following extracts come. 


acters 


I 
They seek him here ; they seek him there 
McCarthy seeks him everywhere. 
Is he in heaven or is he in hell, 
That damned elusive Pimpernel ? 
Mrs. Miniver nodded ruefully as she 
hummed the quatrain. Ever since Sir 
Percy Blakeney had married her and 
taken her name she had guessed the 
truth. She thought “ Abandon ignorance 
all ye who enter here’”’ must be written 
above the baize-covered doors of hell. 
That morning she had noticed that 
Percy was wearing a false moustache 
again: where one’s heart is, there is 
one’s observation. Across the starched 
and burnished breakfast table she smiled 


as she had been taught to smile, upper 
lip stiff and eyes dancing; but it was 


not easy. She sat with her back to the 
windows, her blue rinse melting into 
the bloom of the Kentish hills behind 
her, and her intuition told her that 
Percy was not, as he said, going to buy 
some hunters and add a rotunda to that 
house he was building for the Suffolks. 
He was off to whisk more victims from 
right under the Senator’s nose. 

Feeling that she should visit some of 


G. 


PRICE 


the refugees that her husband’s enter- 
prise had already provided, she moved, 
not without poise, to the schoolroom, 
the cream-dappled oblong where the 
light always reminded her of Sloane 
Street in high June. 

‘Dear Jane Eyre,” she said with a gay 
laugh that reveaied how much she was 
concealing but not what, “are any of 
them ready for Eton yet?” ‘Then, 
gripping herself, she patted Huckle- 
berry Finn lightly on his tousled crown. 

The governess, a quaint little person 
with strange passions darting from 
mousey and mud-coloured hair 
crackling with electricity, burst out like 
molten lava. A wild thing of the moors, 
she resented passionately the suggestion 
that Huckleberry should be tamed and 
pleaded that he should be allowed to 
join the Scouts. Then, catching a 
glimpse of Mr. Miniver’s portrait, she 
blushed hotly, repressing the blush until 
it turned to a livid pallor. 


eyes, 


I] 

Before the television cameras Scar- 
lett O’Hara denied impetuously that 
she had ever cried “Three cheers for 
Cordell Hull’’; but her tantrums and 
her petulance had as little effect as her 
proud head-tossings upon the Chair- 
man’s slow, lupine grin and remorseless 
questions. A Southern Senator accused 
her of marrying a Northerner: a 
Northern Senator accused her of marry- 
ing a Southerner. The Chairman 
accused her of speaking disrespectfully 
of the Army. Her Irish blood flaring at 
the touch of his, she flung defiance, 
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though knowing that at each riposte 
her danger grew. 

Suddenly there pushed to the front 
a crone who spoke with a_ heavy 
Brooklyn accent and waved a piece of 
paper. Senator McCarthy turned in 
annoyance at this distraction just as he 
was moving in for the kill. However, 
when the crone shouted that she had 
the dirt on the U.S. Navy she was made 
welcome and invited to take the stand. 
Gasping and wheezing in the most 
life-like way, she explained that to put 
the keystone on her revelations she 
needed a microfilm that Scarlett O’ Hara 
was concealing in her apartment. ‘The 
Chairman enthusiastically assented to 
her request that he should adjourn the 
hearing for an hour while she took the 
witness and conducted a search; but 
when the hour was up there was no 
crone and no tempestuous colleen. Yet 
another victim had been snatched to 
safety from under the Senator’s nose. 
The crone had been the Scarlet Pimpernel! 


III 
Mrs. Miniver received Scarlett O’ Hara 
with manners as perfect as craftsman- 
ship could make them. She took her to 
the London house for a day’s shopping 


and pointed out the peeling bark of the 
plane trees looking like strange con- 
tinents. Her visitor, as the ex-boss of a 
sawmill, did not think much of the 
plane trees, and it was a relief for them 
both to get back to Starlings and the 
laughter wrinkles round Sir Percy’s 
eyes. 

He did not underestimate Senator 
McCarthy’s tenacity, though he was not 
aware that already his emissaries were 
watching the house, lying among the 
gorse and plotting to deliver the forces 


“Take it easy for the next hundred or so, let me know at once if any 
rise of temperature or drop of oil pressure occurs—and I want to see 
it again after five hundred miles.” 


of unrighteousness bound hip and thigh 
even unto judgment. 

“Your Uncle Stalky is a great man,” 
said their leader to Beetle and M’Turk. 
“We need a plan and he has a plan. 
Think I might keep it from you, 
Beetle. © Doubt whether your mind is 
not too low and feetid to appreciate its 
beauties.” 

Beetle squealed and was dealt with 
according to the tablets of the Law. 

The whin was dry and the furze was 
dry and there was no obstacle to the 
spreading of flame. Beetle beat down 
wind, shouting wild words of vatic glee. 
M’Turk, whose unruffled sobriety was 
as a goad to the heathen but as a rock 
to allies, bore the torch towards the 
stubblefield and beyond it to the wind- 
mill that the Minivers were converting 
into a tithe barn, doing much of the 
work themselves. Stalky, the general, 
reserved to himself the frontal attack, 
crawling up across the home paddock 
and crying “Fire” in an assumed voice. 

Indoors Jane Eyre was finding it 
difficult to keep her charges to their 
books. ‘om Sawyer could just read, 
but Huck Finn was evasive and she 
found it increasingly difficult to prove 
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he could not. He had taken a strong 
dislike to Mrs. Miniver’s mother, Mrs. 
Dalloway, and the fear that he would 
run away pierced her like a crystal of 
ice. When the alarm sounded, even 
politeness to a school-marm did not 
prevent Tom and Huck from rushing 
out for the fire-pump. “Pretend it's 
buccaneers, Huck,” ‘Tom called out as 
he brushed past his hostess, who was 
in one of those moods when she 
wondered whether memories are not 
the death-masks of youth, and was 
intensely aware of the eyes of doves, 

Having lured some of their victims 
out from security into the shelterless 
lands, the ambushers closed in to cut off 
their retreat. Scarlett O’ Hara, however, 
was still outside the net. 


IV 
Meanwhile, in East Lynne . 


a a 


‘There were twelve people at the meeting, 
and eight of them were women. Four, 
including the chairman, the treasurer and 
the host, were men.” 

Windsor, Slough and Eton Express 


It adds up. 
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Ballade Before Rationing Comes 


W* SARY of office-work, committees, boards 
And such-like, | was glad to get a stroll 
At noon to-day. I started out towards 
The restaurant that I had made my goal. 
And, as I walked, a pleasant hunger stole 
Into my throat... you know the way it feels... 
And “In my life,” I said, “ upon the whole 
I think I have been happiest at meals.”’ 


I've known the happiness that Love affords; 
And Art and Poetry have each a réle. 

I've seen my son make centuries at Lord’s; 
I've travelled more or less, from Pole to Pole; 
I've landed tarpon on a deep-sea troll. 

But, if I’m honest, memory reveals 


That, sound the statement howsoever droll, 
I think I have been happiest at meals. 


“Come, come, Mr. Brewis, 
you aren't going to ration 


January 24, 1940 


Good food when hungry! How it Stirs the chords! 
Oysters and woodcock, truffles black a coal; 
And simple fare laid out on groaning boards. . . 
Fish-cakes and Irish stew and baked jam- 
roll, 
Kippers and scrambled eggs . . 
your toll . 
Cheeses and celery and cold stuffed veals; 
And raspberry-fool in an enormous bowl! 
I think I have been happiest at meals. 


. you take 


Envot 
Prince, have a glass of Chablis with your sole; 
There’s a good claret coming with our teals. 
Yes, I’ve known happiness; but really (Skol/) 
I THINK I HAVE BEEN HAPPIEST AT MEALS! 


November 1, 1939 
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live my life over again I'd use last month's 
points differently.” 


March 25, 1942 


) , 
Panem et Circenses “Tighten your belts, everybody, please—twe're approaching 
O JuvenaL! Rejoice and see Great Britain.” 
Our rulers follow Roman fashion Rapes 38, 099 
For bread they've taken off the ration 
And spectacles are free ! 
September 15, 1948 
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“And this little piggy was kept a teeny-weeny 
little secret from the Ministry of Food.” 
May 5, 1948 April 14, 1954 
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He had a beautiful emergency meat-rationing scheme all worked out.” 


Ode to a Cardboard Baby 


(An infant found in a dustbin on the closing of the local food cffice) 


()' TSIZE, obese, unlovely innocent, 
Gross double-bloom of bonny infancy, 
Steeped in hygienic laws and smooth content, 
Sticky with fruit-juice, saturate with free 
Cod-liver oil, compact of mother-craft 
And clinic-learning, mindlessly serene, 
Obscenely stripped and yet, as photographed, 
Discreetly epicene: 


You were the planner’s spiritual heir, 
The aim and idol of an epoch when 
You were 
The Welfare State’s most welcome citizen, 
Who liked your little dole of food and drink, 
Content because you lacked intelligence, 
And took what came, and did not try to think 
How it had come, or whence. 


The infantile was paramount. 


lor years you sat above the dog-eared files, 


The ply-wood counters where the public queued, 


The patronizing pamphlets stacked in piles 
And all the ritual of rationed food: 
And jumpered women, lean and anxious-eyed, 
Who knew the regulations through and through 
And pushed their knitting patiently aside 
To tell us what to do, 


Dusted your dimples once a week or so 
With yellow dusters dun with office dust, 
And, taking you for perfect, did not know 
How much you were a symbol of their trust 
To feed the body and ignore the mind 
Till everything, and no one, should be free, 
And so reduce the whole of humankind 
To bonny infancy. 
But that is over. You have had your day. 
All the activity you smiled upon 
Is done. ‘The counters have been packed away. 
The girls have rolled their knitting up and gone. 
And you, awash with unattractive orts, 
The mean detritus of the master plan, 
Dried ink-pads and dead forms and torn reports, 
Smile toothless from the can. 


Give us the grace not to be reconciled 

With all you meant, the will to postulate 
The adult always better than the child; 

The subject always greater than the State; 
Our tax-evaders Hampdens of the age; 

Our spivs adventurers for the common good; 
Our racketeers part of our heritage 

No less than Robin Hood. 

P. M. Husparp 


1954 
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People in Glass Houses 


ATIONALISM being evil, it 
is comforting to note the inter- 
national aspect of present-d-y 
London. Happily, it is now 
coming into line with such 
other great cities as Chicago or 
Johannesburg, Hamburg, Turin or 
Tel Aviv. ‘The Londoner is outgrowing 
his insular habits. Once he liked to eat 
at leisure, sitting cosily amid shaded 
lamps and faded napery, concealed by 
palms, and muslin curtains, and 
windows of engraved and frosted glass. 
To-day, quickening in tempo, pro- 
gressing to the level of civilized life 
elsewhere, he eats swiftly, on his feet, 
with his coat on, in a glass house called 
a milk-bar, neon-lit mauve, proud to 
see and be seen by all the world. 


The first of these cosmopolitan 


0 


blessings was introduced by = an 
Australian, with a Scottish name, into 
Fleet Street, a neighbourhood notori- 
ously progressive. His example was 
soon followed by an Italian, with a 
Scottish education, who has_ since 
introduced some twenty-two more, and 
to-day serves seventeen hot meals a 
minute to a million customers a week. 
He is a gentleman of vision, aware that 
modern man, with his increasing respect 
for health and beauty, likes his daily 
bread to be two things: hygienic and 
colourful. 

Hence, behind the plate-glass, at the 
chromium bars, within the polished 
walls of plastic sheeting, we are greeted 
by the counterhands—barmaids no 
longer but milk-maids, “alert, pleasant 
and clean” familiar 


~who are with 


nisl 
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By LORD KINROSS 


learned text books (e.g. Café and Milk 
Bar Catering. Heywood, 30 -), who 
appear before us with: 
“(1) Clean hands and fingers 
(2) Hair freshly combed and off 
collar line 
(3) Cap or bandeau securely fixed 
and worn correctly 
(4) No underclothes 
neath uniform 
(5) No jewellery 
rings) 
(6) Stocking seams straight 
(7) Shoes clean 
(8) Clean tea towel neatly folded, 
either tucked in the belt or over the 
arm. 


showing be- 


(except wedding 


They have learnt that the essence of 
service is daintiness and care; that it is 
bad form to call customers “‘ dear, ducks, 
love”’ or any other terms of endearment, 
but permissible to call them Mr. Smith 

















“And remember to avoid the hot air thermal over the 
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House of Commons.” 





or Mrs. Jones, “if he or she is a 
‘regular’’’; that they should remember 
the cruet and “avoid spilling beverages 
in the saucer”; that “a strainer is an 
appreciated refinement in teapot ser- 
vice’; and that “sneezing or coughing 
should never occur near ice cream.” 
Surrounding the maids is a battery of 
machines, which they manipulate deftly : 
milk pumps and syrup pumps, electric 
drink mixers and non-drip dispensers, 
aquafonts and multipots and self- 
milking urns, From a conical hopper of 


‘ 


aluminium they are “rapidly dispensing 
pre-determined quantities of tea into 
pots.”” From six-pint teapots, pre- 
with heat-insulated handles 
and removable, perforated, stainless 
steel infusers, they are dispensing it 
into pre-milked, hygienically handled 
plastic cups. Knowing as we do that 
“milk builds bones,’”’ and contains 
Vitamins A (anti-ophthalmic), B, and B., 
C (anti-scorbutic) and D (anti-rickets), 
we may well prefer, from the hands of 
our maid, a milk drink or a milk shake, 
flavoured with syrup and_ vanilla 

perhaps a Honeybunch Egg or a Mush- 
Milk Shake, flavoured 
respectively with honey and mushroom 
ketchup—content in the knowledge that 
we shall be receiving “quality diet.” 


heated, 


room Egg 


The décor which surrounds us in the 
glass house is in the Ice-cream Regency 
style, discreet but colourful, and the 
food, in its glass cases, is colourful too. 
Sandwiches, packed by clean fingers in 
transparent wrappings, are so filled as 
“to stimulate both the eye and the 
palate”: yellow egg contrasting taste- 
fully with red tomato, brown bread 
with pink tinned salmon and green 
shredded lettuce. British designers, still 
sadly unprogressive, have yet to emulate 
the coloured breads of their American 
rivals: green for cucumber, yellow for 
egg, red for tomato. ‘Their salads, 
however, are prettily designed in a 
blend of greens and pinks and yellows 
(“wet garnishes thoughtfully 
drained before use’’), Fancy cakes, 
picked out with vivid touches of colour, 
provide a richer decorative motif. In 
the window the birthday gdteau has 
been embroidered with roses, and a 
ham, finely glazed, has been exquisitely 
decorated with a posy of water-lilies, 
made from onion petals with a cherry 
and a touch of cream in the centre. 

But the masterpieces, displayed in a 
vitrine of their own, their 


being 


natural 


colours enhanced by indirect lighting, 
are the sundaes. They include a fine 
specimen of the Knickerbocker Glory, 
made from vivid layers of strawberry 
crush and vanilla ice-cream, pineapple 
crush and strawberry ice-cream, washed 
with melba sauce and topped with 
whipped cream, green nuts and a 
maraschino cherry. (“Toppings are an 
important part of the ‘eye appeal’ of a 
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A final embellishment is 
provided by vases of flowers, artistically 
arranged, made from the brightest 
coloured papers, and hygienically en- 
closed in transparent containers. 

Art being international, all around us 
in the glass house is foreign. The maids 
tempt us not with snacks but with 
bouchées and canapés, not with rolls 
but with croissants, not with macaroons 
and doughnuts but with alumettes and 
advocats. Welsh rarebit is made from 
Danish cheese and served with Italian 
spaghetti. We queue for “Sizzling Hot 
Hamburgers,” even Eggburgers and 
Cheeseburgers, Hot Dogs, and Pizza, 
“pronounced Peet-Za, the Italian 
savoury that swept America. It’s hot. 
It’s savoury. It’s delicious.” A satisfied 
customer, demanding a repeat, remarks 
to the counterhand: “I find it very 
*more-ish,’”’ 


sundae.”’) 


So, to the soothing percussion of 
plastic cups, we stand in our macs and 
our duffels to eat with our faces to the 
glass: looking-glass for some of us, 
gazing at our faces, our costumes, our 
coiffures; plate-glass for others, gazing, 
like fish in an aquarium, at the restless 
droves outside, gazing in. And as we 
eat and drink and gaze we reflect with 
satisfaction that we are the enlightened 
citizens of one great world. 


Members’ Pay 


OD rest you merry, gentlemen. 
Let nothing you dismay. 
Remember that the party line 
Is now for higher pay. 
Let cowards flinch and 
sneer 
At fifteen hundred pounds a year. 
We'll keep the Red Flag flying 
here. 
It’s true we didn’t mention it 
Upon Election Day. 


traitors 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
And prosper all your pranks. 
To every Comrade, Right or Left, 
We owe our grateful thanks. 
On minor matters, it may be— 
On State Control or Germany — 
We're quite unable to agree, 
But when it comes to our own 
pay 


At once we close the ranks. 
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God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
The heirs of all the ages. 
The Socialistic State, we know, 
Must come by gradual stages. 
Though faith may fail and hearts 
may faint, 
We make no very grave complaint 
At urging moderate wage 
restraint— 
In wise and non-committal terms— 
Of other people’s wages. 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
But be you not afraid. 
While hearts still beat in Labour breasts 
You won't be underpaid. 
The Whips were off; the vote 
was free. 
Were ever brothers sworn as we? 
Contradicente nemine 
Voted those merry gentlemen 
And nothing them dismayed. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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Monday, June 28 

The contemptible action of the 
Opposition in refusing pairs even to 
Ministers attend- 
ing State func- 
tions — behaviour 
more contemptible even than the 
vacillating weakness of the Govern- 
ment that precipitated it—resulted 
paradoxically in increased Government 
majorities whenever the House divided. 
Instead of the usual twenty-cight or 
twenty-nine, they clocked up figures in 
the forties and fifties. Ministerial cheers 
greeted the announcements with as 
much enthusiasm as if they stood for 
anything more significant than the 
understandable desire of the Opposition 
to hit the hay while the sun shone, 
‘The House was in any case only dividing 
on detail amendments to the Finance 
Bill. 

The Opposition, and some others, 
were gunning for the two Ltoyps, 
Grorrrey and SELwyn, during question 
time. The Minister of Fuel and Power 
had a threatened shortage of household 
coal to explain away, and did so with 
commendable _ frankness. To the 
Minister of State, Foreign Office, it fell 
to persuade the House that it was right 
for the British representative on the 
Security Council to have abstained 
from voting when Guatemala renewed 
her request for the Council to investigate 
the “invasion” by Colonel Armas’s 
forces. ‘This action, said Mr. Noe- 
Baker, had ‘compromised the prin- 
ciples for which we fought in Korea.” 
‘The Minister said he did not agree at all. 


House of Commons : 
Finance Bill 


Tuesday, June 29 

The King of Sweden, escorted into 
the Distinguished Strangers Gallery by 
a blushing Mr. 
NvuTTING, did not 
see an exemplary 
display of Parliamentary manners. The 
guerrilla war 


House of Commons : 
Slaughter 


over Members’ pay 


discreditable enough on its own account 

-seemed already to have exacerbated 
the House. Mr. Swincuer, for example, 
who went to a “good”’ school, cannot 
really be so discourteous a man as he 
appeared when he was putting his inept 
questions about Guardsmen fainting on 
parade. He reached the limits both of 
silliness and rudeness in a supplementary 
in which he drew a distinction between 
“fighting soldiers”’ and the Brigade of 
Guards. Mr. Heap dealt with him 
calmly and reasonably. 

Later, the Opposition played their 
favourite game of shouting down 
Colonel BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, whose 
sole offence is that he has a loud voice. 
Usually the gallant colonel responds by 
adding decibels until he becomes 
audible on the front bench six feet in 
front of him; but on this occasion he 
rounded on his tormentors with a great 
cry of “ Keep quiet, you lobby-fodder!”’ 
The lobby-fodder went on howling. 
King Gustav smiled what looked a 
slightly mystified smile. 
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The second day of the committee 
stage of the Finance Bill was concluded 
soon after half-past ten, and the 
Slaughterhouses Bill came back on 
recommittal. During its consideration 
the Solicitor-General enraged the Oppo- 
sition by seeking to move a manuscript 
amendment of which no notice had 
been given. As this was the second 
consecutive amendment of this kind, 
their fury was not entirely unjust, and 
it cannot really be said that Captain 
CROOKSHANK completely rehabilitated 
the Government’s reputation when he 
blandly told the House that the manu- 
script amendments were not now 
going to be moved after all. Mr. 
ROBENS suggested that as the Govern- 
ment was in such a muddle the best 
thing would be to adjourn further 
consideration of the Bill right away; 
but the House was having none of that, 
and sat instead until the early hours of 
the morning. 


Wednesday, june 30 

A couple of dozen lords put down 
their names to speak on the by now 
somewhat thread- 
bare topic of the 
Television — Bill, 
but it cannot be 
said that any of those who spoke on the 
first day of their debate found anything 
new to say. Lord BEVERIDGE, it is truce, 


House of Lords : 
Television 

House of Commons : 
Service Injustices 


announced that he was going to say 
something new, but what he said, in 
effect, was that advertising was not the 


best way to finance programmes of 
high standard, an argument which, 
with its converse, has kept many a 
television debate ticking over in Another 
Place and is not entirely unknown in 
their lordships’ Heuse. With another 
whole day before them, the Peers sat 
until a quarter to ten—virtually an all- 
night sitting in that gilded chamber. 
There was still irritation in the air 
in the H.M.S. Stokes, 


Commons. 
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which seems to have suffered damage 
to the rudder, continued to cruise on a 
circular course, firing broadsides at the 
Admiralty over the case of Admiral 
North. The Admiralty fired one or 
two tired shots back, but neither side 
obtained anything like a decisive hit. 
Towards the end of the engagement 
H.M.S. Stokes ran up the signal ‘That 
is a lie,” and attracted to herself the fire 
of a number of escort vessels who 
compelled her to pull it down again. 

An interesting light on Labour values 
was thrown by Mr. Micuaet Foor’s 
determined attempt to elicit from Mr. 
GeorGE Warp a “tribute” to the 
“valuable public service’ performed 
by an airman who had been ill-treated 
in an R.A.F. prison and had _ the 
“courage” to complain about it—after 
his release. Mr. Warp found no 
difficulty in not acceding to this request. 

After Mr. Joun Parker had vainly 
offered the House under the ten minutes 
rule a comic little bill designed to keep 
rich men out of the House by ‘deem- 
ing” their incomes to be derived from 
the Crown, even if they were really 
directors of breweries, the House 
settled down to the report stage of the 
Mines and Quarries Bill, and rose only 
a bare three-quarters of an hour after 
their Lordships. 


Thursday, July 1 

The second day of the Lords’ debate 
on television was enlivened by inter- 
ventions from 
some of the big 
names. Lord 
WAVERLEY said 
again what he had said before; the 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY emphasized 
the rift between Church and people 
by a long dissertation in which he 
imagined the television service to be a 
kind of university; Lord Rerru thun- 
dered a_ brief commination from 
the Opposition front bench. But most 
people were there to hear Lord Hain- 
sHAM, the Gilbert Harding of the Upper 
House. Lord Hat_tsHam, who wound 


House of Lords : 
under 
House of Commons : 
Lightning 


up for the Opposition, was, alas, not in 
his best form. His Hyde Park manner 
made entertaining listening, and the 
glittering insults that he flung like 
confetti around the chamber had always 
wit enough to keep them sweet; but 
lacking a case founded on anything 
stronger than personal preference and 
a belief that the B.B.C. is ‘a great 
British institution” his fires are per- 
ceived on close inspection to be nothing 
more dangerous than feux d’artifice. 
However, it is only fair to say that they 
impressed the Government sufficiently 
for them to move Lord SALisBuRY round 
to long-stop behind the Earl of Se- 
KIRK, the official Government winder- 
up; but the noble Marquis, beyond 
eliciting from the Archbishop of CanTer- 
BoRY the fact that he considered ‘‘ Much 
Binding in the Marsh” and the Goon 
Show educational “because they pro- 
duce mental, spiritual or moral judg- 
ment,” added little to the proceedings. 

In their capacity as Sir WINSTON 
CHURCHILL’s poodle their Lordships 
gave the Bill a second reading by 130 
“contents” to 64 “not contents.” 

In the Commons, lightning - still 


flickered over Crichel Down, first at 
question-time and later during dis- 
cussion of next week’s business, when 
Opposition Members complained that 
the Minister parried questions with a 


promise that there was to be a debate, 
but the Government would not say 
when the debate was to be. Not, at any 
rate, said Captain CrooksHANK, before 
the Prime Minister comes home. 

There was unrest also over the case 
of Dr. Cort, whom the Opposition 
apparently want treated as a_ political 
refugee because he is unwilling to return 
to the United States to do his military 
service. Mr. Epr, Mr. Arrier and Dr. 
SUMMERSKILL all joined in attacking 
the Home Secretary on this point, but 
Sir Davin refused to give an inch. 

After Miss Horssrucu had told the 
House of her plans to prevent unsuitable 
people from teaching children, the 
Mines and Quarries Bill passed its report 








stage, the third reading debate being 
adjourned for Friday. 


Friday, July 2 

Tempted by the distant jingle of a 
daily forty pieces of silver, the Oppo- 
sition called off 
their squalid little 
battle; but in any 
case there was so much agreement 
between both sides over the Mines and 
(Quarries Bill that there was never any risk 
of a division and the House maintained 
its usual Friday seven-a-side aspect. 

Tributes to Mr. Grorrrey Lioyp, 
his Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Joyn- 
son-Hicks, and their learned colleague, 
the Attorney-General, flew around the 
Chamber like posies at a battle of 
flowers. Some of the bouquets still had 
small clods of earth adhering to them, 
but it was universally assumed that 
these would be picked off by the House 
of Lords, B. A. Younc 


House of Commons: 
Goodwill to Men 
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Easy Satire 


The Verse of Hilaire Belloc. 
W. N. Roughead. The 
42/- 


Edited by 
Nonesuch Press 


ELLOC was one of the many 
satirists to whom Society at the 
turn of the last century was a 
gift, and he was lucky in his own quirks 
and talents which helped to make his 
approach different from the ponderous 
reflective Thackeray-and-Trollope 
attack of, say, Chesterton's duller essays. 
His taste for the heroic, for instance, 
even though it was bred by ‘Tennyson 
out of The Chanson de Roland, belongs 
to the long tradition of heroic satire, 
and suffers from the tendency of his 
serious verse to be in exactly the same 
vein. But his verses ostensibly for 
children, a satiric tradition as old as 
/Esop, have all the virtues: the facility 
that enables them to be at once con- 
versational and didactic; the tone of 
belief that a moral can be drawn from 
anything the Lord created; the ability 
to be nothing other than funny at times, 
though often, even then, there is an 
undertone of something extra, so that 
“T had an aunt in Yucatan 
Who bought a Python from a man” 
recreates a whole epoch of Victorian 
Ladies flaunting their 
Englishness in odd places. 
Above all there is the exact aim 


self-confident 


He rose at once in his career, 

And long before his fortieth year 

lHlad wedded Fifi, Only Child 

Of Bunyan, First Lord Aberfylde. 

He thus became immensely rich 

And built the splendid mansion which 

Is called ‘The Cedars, Muswell Hill’ 

Where he resides in affluence still 

To show what everybody might 

Become by SIMPLY DOING 

RIGHT.” 

Belloc’s most ambitious satiric poem, 
The Modern Traveller, has been badly let 
down by time, as the money-grubbing 
Empire Builder now seems as much of 
a stock period piece as the steam car. 
‘Those of us who have never done much 
in that way can realize that he may have 
been an easy figure to despise, but 
Belloc’s passion of detestation now 
seems almost as odd as the figure of the 


Empire Builder himself. Blood and 
Captain Sin retain a little of their 
grandeur, particularly Blood in the 
incident of the native insurrection: 
‘He stood upon a little mound, 
Cast his lethargic eyes around, 
And said beneath his breath 
‘Whatever happens we have got 
The Maxim Gun, and they have not’”’ 
but the grandeur has mostly tarnished, 
and Belloc’s rambling invention and 


facile verse too often carry him outside 
the terms of his satire. 

In his own convictions, often as sharp 
and absurd as any he condemned, 
Belloc was just as lucky. It must be 
nice to believe that all heretics are 
damned, that it is wrong to drink 
champagne, and that anyone richer than 
oneself but with a less respectable family 
tree is both a bounder and a thief. 
Every now and then some such con- 
viction, particularly those like the 
middle one, will evoke a lingering and 
nostalgic sympathy in the mind of a 
sentimental reader, though a loathing 
of Jews may not. They have a period 
flavour, making us believe that there 
was a time when people could afford to 
be both gross and vicious. Writers 
nowadays seem to put wickedness just 
as far out of reach as virtue, and even 
the false gusto that bumbled along on 
the heels of the decadents seems in 
these stale and vacant decades to have 
something of the splendour of a 
Wordsworthian cataract. 

There is a curious underside to 
Belloc’s facility, and that is his readiness 


= 
i) 
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to admit defeat rather than produce a 
strained or Hardyesque effect in seeking 
after a rhyme. A trick like the line 
“| haven't got another rhyme in ‘alary’” 
is one that a poet cannot afford to repeat 
much if his verse is ever likely to be 
collected; and the tendency of the last 
verse of his ballades to be a list of rather 
irrelevant things is sad, coming from 
one of the masters of this form. The 
same sort of weakness, the willingness 
to pad—terribly easily detectable in 
verse—used to betray him in his serious 
poems: 
“I heard the throstle call again 

Come hither, Pain! come hither, Pain! 

And all my shameless feet are fain 

To wander through the summer rain.” 


which qualifies for comparison with 
Brooke’s “And all my turbulent lips 
are maitre d’hétel”’ and his comment 
“*All’ is very strong in the modern 
manner.” 

The Nonesuch Press have produced 
a handsome limited edition of all Belloc’s 
verse, printed in Perpetua italic, which 
gives it a pleasant period flavour but 
makes it a little tiresome to read in bulk. 
There are several epigrams and a few 
other verses not previously printed, and 
quite a large proportion of the rest 
would be difficult to get hold of nowa- 
days. Though most of the epigrams in 
any collection by one man are bound to 
be disappointing, it is difficult to think 
of anyone who has written as many 
good ones. The whole book has been 
efficiently edited, with careful but not 
obstructive information about dates and 
so on. PreTeR DICKINSON 


Leisured Days 


Selected Essays of E. V. Lucas. Methuen, 

106 

Mr. H. N. Wethered recalls in his 
introduction that Lucas was once 
described as ‘“‘a sophisticated Elia”; 
but there is little sophistication here by 
to-day’s standards. Indeed, the middle- 
aged, reading this selection, will feel 
more middle-aged than ever, finding the 
leisurely, fastidious style comfortably 
to their taste, but realizing that for the 
under twenty-fives, say, it is nothing 
but a dish of cold Lamb. No one writes 
like this now; there is not the time for 
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it—nor the public. However, should any 
young would-be essayist, burning to 
write but short of a subject, pick up this 
book, he may, after all, have the grace to 
feel discouraged. ‘There are no subjects 
left. ‘‘E.V.”’ did them all. J. B. B 


Slide Rule. Nevil Shute. Heinemann, 18 - 
This is Mr. Nevil Shute’s story of his 
life not as a leading novelist but as a 
leading acronautical engineer. Under 
his own name of Norway he was working 
on aircraft from the very early days of 
de Havillands, and his account of it has 
the excitement of all straightforward 
records of pioneering. Later he worked 
as deputy Chief Engineer on the R100 and 
then set up with a partner to design and 
make aircraft. At first his know ledge and 
enthusiasm and optimism seemed made 
for Airspeed Ltd., but as the company 
expanded, his cheerful attitude to finance 
caused difficulties and he had to leave. 
Mr. Shute’s conclusions from his 
experience are his own and worth taking 
seriously, whether he is discussing the 
superiority of private enterprise to State 
enterprise or the effects of restricting 
the sale of land for profit upon the 
supply of risk capital. ‘This unusual 
contribution to British economic history 
is very readable and can be enjoyed for a 
number of reasons. R. G. G. P. 


Matthew Arnold: Poetry and Prose. 
Edited by John Bryson. Hart-Davis, 26 - 
Matthew Arnold (1822-1888) has been 

attracting a certain amount of renewed 

attention of late years. As Mr. John 

Bryson points out in his clear, informative 

introduction, Arnold’s reputation as a 

poet has never really been in doubt. “The 

Scholar-Gipsy” and “'Thyrsis” have 

left their eternal mark on the place names 

of the mutilated Oxford countryside. 

As acritic, on the other hand, Arnold has 

had to stand up to a good deal of knocking 

about. In one sense his belief in 

“culture” might be said to have won 

the day; though perhaps hardly with the 

results he himself envisaged. 

This volume provides an enjoyable 
opportunity to reconsider, with his 
poems, some of Arnold’s prose writings 
and letters. Witty, self-satisfied, melan- 
choly, at moments he was wonderfully 
wrong. He quotes with approval Heine’s 
saying “The Englishman loves liberty 
like his lawful wife, the Frenchman 
loves her like his mistress, the German 
loves her like his old grandmother.” 
Heine (a tremendous Anglophobe) goes 
on to say that the Englishman sometimes 
sells his wife at Smithfield, the French- 
man is unfaithful to his mistress, ‘“‘hut the 
German will never quite abandon his old 
grandmother.”’ Arnold swallowed that. 

A. P. 


The End of an Old Song. J. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12/6 
The old song is that of Scottish 

romance, symbolized by the pull of a 

semi-domesticated castle named Kingis- 

byres House on Alastair, Mr. Scott’s 


D. Scott. 


hero. Alastair is a 
maniac” full of egotistical energy and 
passion, who wants to live America 
because his talents are wasted in Scotland, 
and he regards English gentleness and 
gentlemanliness as played out. What 
would he be doing as_ Laird of 
Kingisbyres? But his wife wants to stay 
in Scotland, and conspires with her rich 
vulgarian parents (two admirable small 
portraits these) to put down their son 
for Eton. With characteristic ruthless- 
ness Alastair breaks the ties that hold him 
to Kingisbyres and sets his face to the 
acquisitive New World. 

Mr. Scott is a talented writer in need 
of an adequate subject. Here he seems to 
stress the lure of nationalism overmuch— 
didn’t that old song end way back in 
Doctor Johnson’s time? Yet the story’s 
development is admirable, and various 
glimpses of wartime life and glances at 
the depths of human relationships show 
a subtlety lacking in the central portrait. 

J. S. 


“Scotch success- 


Provocative Doctor 
Leonard Colebrook. 


Almroth Wright, 
and Thinker. 
Heinemann, 21/- 

Pride of St. Mary’s, Paddington, 

Immuno-therapy’s No. 1, 

Scholar and linguist, Almroth Wright 

Worked at his lab-bench half the night 

And half the day worked to compose 

Philippics in terrific prose. 


Of Irish-Swedish birth (his mother 

Helped Florence Nightingale : his brother 

Was Hagberg of the London Lib.) 

Almroth the doctor drove a nib 

Polished and militant . . . “not less 

Than mine”’ said his friend, G.B.S. 

Wright was Shaw’s Rigeon: it was 
Wright's 

Phrase “Stimulate the phagocytes!” 

Almroth at 78 or so 

Was teaching himself Eskimo. 

Coiner of words, self-made logician, 

‘Trained glassblower and great technician, 

His mind was full of poetry 

In many languages. (But he 

Was, by a most unhappy twist, 

A militant misogynist.) 


Of men he picked to work with him. . . 

Hard work, late work and sometimes 
grim... 

Fleming (of Penicillin)’s one: 

Another is the chap who’s done 

This book . . . a first-rate bit of writing 

Here is a human, fresh, exciting 

Account of a great mind which chose 

‘Truth as a quest, and not repose. 


That sentence out of Emerson 

Stands at St. Mary’s, carved upon 
The Wright Memorial. He d. 

In 47. R.LP. R.A. UL 


Two-Gun Cohen. Charles Drage. Cape, 1 
This extraordinary life-story is told 
light-heartedly, but under the surface of 
adventure yarn is a good deal of historical 
interest. General Cohen—his rank is 


73 


Chinese—was the son of Jewish immi- 
grants from Poland. Born in the East 
End, he was a product of the Hayes 
Industrial Schcol, and after emigrating 
to Canada he made a profitable career in 
gambling and real estate. He was chosen 
as Sun-Yat-Sen’s bodyguard during his 
North American tour and, after service in 
France, he went to China as Sun-Yat- 
Sen’s A.D.C. until his death. Later he 
might have made himself a War Lord, 
but he was a grateful man and his satis- 
faction was in being turned to. 

Whether gun-running or giving wild 
parties, helping the Cantonese Govern- 
ment to run a Bank or standing up to 
interrogation in a Japanese Prison Camp, 
General Cohen was not merely tough 
and ingenious; he was utterly trust- 
worthy both over money and in his 
intense personal loyalties. He is a con- 
temporary man, and his story, told 
partly in his own words, will give more 
satisfaction to optimists than to pessimists. 

R. G. G, P. 


Anahuac. Tale of a Mexican Journey. 

Mare Chadourne. Paul Elek, 18/- 

This is not the clever type of travel 
book, offering a neat, quasi-objective 
sketch on the basis of a few top-level 
contacts. It is unashamedly subiective, 
emotional, impressionistic; it is, in fact, 
more than a little chaotic. M. Chadourne 
put in six months in what is obviously 
an extraordinarily exciting country, ab- 
sorbed everything he could get near and 
has communicated his excitement vividly 
to the reader. If as a result we learn more 
about his reactions to Mexico than about 
Mexico itself the book is not necessarily 
the worse for that. ‘The translation, by 








“No, I’m the one who goes in for car 
designing—at's my twin brother who knows 
the river backwards.” 





Jean Stewart, is effective, legitimate 
English always suggesting the French 
underneath; though the duties of a 
translator should surely include con- 
verting hectares into acres. Pr. M. H. 


foxy AT THE PLAY 


" 2-Nil in Our Favour 
(LONDON CASINO) 
We Must Kill Toni (WestTMINSTER) 


rT HE trouble with the Moscow State 
| Puppets is that they are too good. 
‘This may sound a strange objection, 
but at least in the play with which they 
opened their London season they were 
trespassing in the field of human acting; 
trespassing brilliantly, yet all the time 
up against one’s simple feeling that the 
job might as well have been given to real 
actors. Unless something special comes 
with it, astonishment at technical mastery 
soon passes. ‘These puppets are so near 
their masters that they could play 
Shakespeare or Chekhov or Rookery 
Nook, and almost get by, but the chief 
pleasure would still be missing, of seeing 
them do the other things at which they 
can easily beat humanity. 
2-Nil in Our Favour may have been 
a riot in Moscow, where its interminable 
conversations may be very funny; to an 
audience without benefit of Russian 
these merely interfere with the action. 
‘The plot calls for far too much explana- 
tion, not only in polished disquisitions 
before the curtain by WALTER Hupp but 
from an anonymous voice thrown in at 
critical moments to become clumsily 
tangled with dialogue and music. It is a 
fatuous story, about a weedy scholar who 
falls in love with an athletic champion, 


Victor Platonovich Peshcherakor 


Operated by I, 
Fyodor Sidorovich Podnebeskin 


nearly kills himself in his efforts to prove 
his courage, and finally wins the girl on 
his own ground when he discovers that 
she too has a serious mind. ‘The only 
things to be said for it are that it allows 
a great many changes of scene and, now 
and then, some rich moments of clowning. 

A Russian version of Aladdin is the 
next item in the repertoire, and this 
should show the puppets off much better. 
Their production is exquisite, and their 
operation, worked from below without 
any hanging wires, uncanny. The 
artificial stage is raised, and they move 
behind a long parapet. As they can pull 
up their bedclothes, and use a telephone, 
and in fact do anything, it seems that real 
hands must sometimes come into action, 
but owing to a gauze screen and clever 
lighting the illusion of scale is preserved. 
I guessed them to be nearly life-size, and 
was shaken when the operators took their 
curtain holding little creatures less than 
half their height. The décor is witty and 
charming, and if (to be honest) one 
suffered from Igor-mortis during the 
longer flights of Russian backchat, there 
were also occasional moments of ecstasy 
—witness, the hero practising high- 
diving in his bath and ploughing up a 
skating-rink like a demented 
That was the right stuff. We 
more of it. 


cabby 
need d 


A touch of Peacock can be found in 
We Must Kill Toni. Only a touch, 
however, for although it may be called 
ironic fantasy the eccentricity it registers 
is too formal to be comic. At times th« 
intentionally stylized behaviour and 
affected dialogue of the two heroes 
nearly succeed, but too often they are 


{2-Nil in Our ‘avot 
Divov 
Operated by S. Samopur 
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merely slowing down a play already 
short of tension by imitating their great- 
grandfathers. 

Scions of an ancient line, living in a 
mansion kept impeccably by one dodder- 
ing butler, they are balked in their 
inheritance by a female cousin, and only 
murder or marriage can save them. 
IAN Stuart BLAck’s basic joke, which he 
never pushes far enough, is that two 
extremely eligible young men should be 
without any moral sense at all. They 
turn to murder as we might make an 
apple-pie bed; and failing—since the 
cousin is brighter than she seems—turn 
too late to marriage. ‘The cousin escapes, 
and all that is left for them is to go out 
feudally, as two elegantly defiant Scottish 
Borgias. ‘The play has originality, but 
it falters, in spite of the agreeably T'weedle- 
dum quality with which NorMAN Mar- 
SHALL inspires the brothers, and in spite 
of pleasing acting by MicHAEL DENISON 
and ALAN MACNAUGHTAN, by DULCIE 
GRAY as the slippery heiress, and by 
RICHARD GOOLDEN as the preposterous 
old servant. 


Recommended 

Fry's The Dark is Light Enough (Ald- 
wych) with Edith Evans at her best. 
The Teahouse of the August Moon (Her 
Majesty’s), America laughing at herself 
to-day, and The Boy Friend (Wyndham’s) 
England laughing at herself in the ’20s. 

Eric KEOWN 


J AT THE PICTURES 


i The Seekers—Stormswept 
rISHE 
worthy 
builders... 


these earnest 
about Empire- 
I’m not sure exactly 
what the trouble with them is, but 
certainly most of them seem to have the 
same kind of trouble: they make the 
same kind of unsatisfactory impression. 
The Seekers (Director: KEN ANNAKIN), 
which has New Zealand in 1820 to play 
with, complete with fighting Maoris and 
spears and axes and geysers and burial 
caves full of skulls and goodness knows 
what, succeeds in being often almost dull. 

The basic story of course is common- 
place: merely the one about the solid 
righteous character who sees the possi- 
bilities in a far country, wins the trust of 
the natives, takes his wife there and 
founds a_ settlement, and... No; 
determined, perhaps, to avoid the re- 
proach of ordinariness, they provide a 
climax in which the hero and his wife 
are both killed, leaving only a baby to 
carry on the tradition. 

But until then the narrative has 
followed its expected course, diversified 
only by travelogue shots (‘‘ Look!” says 
the hero, pointing to a geyser while he 
is being dragged along to what he has 
every reason to expect will be immediate 
death) and an interlude with a native 
siren—chiefly for the posters. The 
dialogue too is undistinguished, and the 
pace is made no quicker by the fact that at 
first everything the Maoris say has to be 


with 
pictures 


trouble 
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{The Seekers 
Miss New Zealand, 1820 
Moana—Layva Raki 


translated for the hero by the faithful and 
remarkably well-informed bo’sun who 
for some reason follows him everywhere. 

In a year or two, however, after the 
hero and the bo’sun between them have 
feiled trees and built a house while the 
brave little wife attends to their refresh- 
ment on the job (“Paddy! Philip! 
‘Tea!”), the principal Maori characters 
have enough English to use it in argu- 
mcnts among themselves. ‘This makes it 
easy for us to tell which of them have a 
fanatical hatred of the white intruders 
and which, on the other hand, are noble 
and can be counted on to care for the 
surviving baby after the fade-out. 

Jack Hawkins has the thankless part 
of the worthy hero, and no one could 
have given it more strength; GLyNiIs 
JouNns does all she can to make his 
helpmeet not quite so colourless as is 
usual in this sort of story; Nor Pur- 
CELL is the bo’sun (specification: Hero's 
Pawky Friend); and as the Maori 
temptress LAyA Raki effectively portrays 
a character included only for box-office 
reasons. 


A good British documentary called 
Stormswept (Director: IvAN BARNETT 


who also produced, photographed and 
edited) occupies the lower and indeed at 
the moment unadvertised half of the 
programme with Malaga, which is just 
one of those place-name thrillers. Storm- 
sevept was made “ with the full co-opera- 
tion of the Elder Brethren of ‘Trinity 
House,”’ and very well shows some of 
the work of that organization, particularly 
in connection with lighthouses. 

The ‘Trinity House maintenance ship 
“Satellite” is seen relieving a keeper 
(after long rough-weather delay) at 
Wolf Rock, and later taking a doctor 
through heavy seas to the Seven Stones 
Lightship, ‘“‘the most exposed lightship 
we have.”’ ‘The incident is not balanced 
as Well as it might be: rather too much ts 
made of the sick man and the hospital 
scene when he is brought ashore, and 
there are other irrelevancies; but the 
details of the transfer of keepers and 
supplies are excellently shown, and all 
the sea photography is highly impressive 
and often beautiful. The film runs for 
nearly an hour and is well worth looking 
out for. 

* 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Also in London—The Sleeping Tiger, 
an uneven but interesting piece about 
crime and (very elementary) psychiatry. 
Otherwise the list goes as before: Le 
Salaire de la Peur (24/2/54), Henriette 
(19/5/54)—last day to-day—and The 
Living Desert (2/6/54). 

Best of the releases is The Stranger’s 
Hand, which never had a_ pre-release 
run at a London ‘“‘first-run house”’: 
a good uneasy Graham Greene story 
set in Venice. Escape from Fort Bravo 
(12/5/54) is a good Western, and Johnny 
Guitar (16/6/54) an absurdly melo- 
dramatic one. RicHarp MALLert 


AT THE BALLET C 


The Life and Death of Lola Montez 
Variations on a Theme 
(SADLER’s WELLS) 

ECAUSE for most of the year the 
Ballet Rambert performs in theatres 
outside Londen the unperceptive 

may be disposed to regard it as “ pro- 
vincial” in the sense of being slightly 
below metropolitan standards. Any 
notion of that sort should have been 
dispelled by the short season at Sadler's 
Wells in which the company has bril- 
liantly displayed its riches both in 
accomplished dancers and creative energy. 
Of the three new ballets added to the 
repertory one, Mr. Carter’s Love Knots, 
was discussed here recently. It was 
followed by another work by the same 
choreographer, an “extrav aganza in seven 
scenes” to music by Verdi orchestrated 
by Le#onarp SALzEDO, wherein the 
progress of Lola Montez, from adolescent 
gauchevie through dazzling success as a 
dancer to death and heavenly ascent, 
she flourished from 1818 to 1861 
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is enacted in the spirit of burlesque 
The adventures which bring ber from 
India to Scotland and thence gaily to 
Paris, regrettably to Vine Street, mys- 
teriously to Bavaria and inevitably to 
California give the choreographer obvious 
scope for comedy, and Norman 
McDowe .., the designer of décor and 
costumes, a chance which he handles 
wittily. In ANNE LASCELLES as Lola the 
comic spirit bubbles happily in alliance 
with commanding technique.  As_ het 
various lovers ALEXANDER BENNET? 
proves himself once again a dancer whose 
versatility is distinguished by subtle 
comment on character. Mary Monro 
as a provocatively saucy comniére con- 
tributes to the comedy without intruding 
upon it. 

Joun CRANko's increasing reputation 
as a choreographer makes the production 
of any new ballet of his invention an 
important occasion.  ariations on a 
Theme, which he has devised for the 
Ballet Rambert on the basis of music 
by BenjAMIN” Brirren (arranged by 
James Bernarp), is another of his essays 
in’ symbolism and again shows his 
astonishing fecundity. His work gives 
the impression of tumbling from a 
creative imagination in such profusion 
and with such rapidity that he can barely 
keep pace with himself. ‘There arc 
enough balletic ideas in these lariations 
to give interest to half a dozen short 
ballets. Perhaps this anew work, in its 
exciting obscurity, is by way of being 
autobiographical. ALEXANDER BENNET? 
is a Young Man who is in a constant 
chain of new experiences and fresh 
encounters, Sometimes they have the 
air of a mad dream, now of a nightmare in 
which the faces of all the figures around 
him are blank. ‘There is a_ sinister 
schizophrenic suggestion in the Lady 
and Her Shadow danced by Berrys 
GOLDWYN and ANN’ Horn. ANNI 
LASCFLLES is a female charlatan of 
voleanic energy and disruptive force, and 
there is a surrealistic inconsequence in 
Mary Monro’s Scissor Lady. ‘Che work 
is a sort of progress report on Mr, 
CRANKO’s advance towards full choreo- 
yrapher’s stature. 

Along with these new works, which 
testify to the company’s _ vitality, 
MaApaMe Ramperrt has revived ANTHON) 
‘Tuvor'’s Dark Elegies, which te Mahler's 
songs on the death of children, beauti- 
fully sung by Evtis Keever, brings to the 
ballet stage its most satisfying interpre- 
tation of pure poetry. The sorrows of 
bereavement and the grace of resignation 
are portrayed with the seeming simplicity 
of great artistry. ‘here is no smallest 
discordant note in the lovely solemnity 
in which the principal dancing honours 
fall to Patricia Dyer, ANN Horn, 
NorMAN Dixon, ‘Terry Dixon and 
Mary Monro. The scenery and 
costumes of NADIA Benors contribute an 
important element. The Ballet Rambert 
goes via Windsor to Bournemouth 
Birmingham and Bideford. 

C. B. Mortiock 
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Wimbledon and Switzerland 

BOUGHT my present 
I television receiver as long 

ago a8 1947 in anticipation 
of the Olympic Games and 
Australian ‘Test series of 1948, 
and—touch wood 
it has served me _ faithfully 
ever since. ‘The picture is 
good and the sound almost 
perfect. ‘The machine needs 
no attention other than an 
occasional friendly slap on 
its flanks, the sort of blow 
with which one tries to cure 
hiccups, and to this treatment 
its response is automatic and 
immediate. 

Now I say this in no spirit 
of boastfulness, but rather to 
give credit where credit is 
due (T'V sets can be tempera- 
mental, you know) and to 
draw attention to the fact that I have 
been studying televised sport for many 
years. I am something of an authority 
on the subject. When other men praise 
May's century at Guildford I chip in 
with “Ah, but you should have seen a 
little gem of an innings he played on 
television in 1950." When they talk 
athletics | reminisce easily about Zatopek, 
Fanny Blankers-Koen, and Bannister’s 
mile (every yard of it!). And in all 
modesty I think I can say that I am as 
familiar with Wimbledon as any man 
who spends most of his leisure hours 
outside the Tavern at Lord’s. 

For a fortnight television has been a 
magic box. Five hours of excitement 
daily from the Centre Court and Court 
Number One and thrilling bursts of 
histrionic soccer from Switzerland. 
Wimbledon is ideal for television. The 
Centre Court can be embraced by one 
static camera so that the screen is filled 
with movement and tension. ‘Tennis is 
played at such a speed that no moving 
camera—zooming or tracking 


venect 





can keep 
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[World Cup Football 


The Battle of Basle 


up with the play without producing 
pictures of kaleidoscopic confusion. ‘The 
viewer sees the ball in motion only when 
the cameramen are prepared to sacrifice 
the tricks of their trade, and the B.B.C. 
boys, thank goodness, have now realized 
this. 

The commentators, too, do their job 
effectively, though there are times when 
Messrs. Grisewood, Maskell and Coombe 
are surprisingly niggardly about the 
results of other matches, matches left 
half finished by the cameras. On sound 
radio lawn tennis is dull, a repetition of 
frenzied verbal attempts to keep up with 
the play—‘‘ Davidsonaforehandcross 
courtdrive Trabertforehanddown 
thebackhandDavidsonbackhand 
‘Trabertuptothenetsmashes Davidson 
racesacrosslobs Trabertcutsitoffforty- 
thirty.” But on television, where no 
attempt is made to describe the play, 
the commentators are often sorely tried 
to find anything worth saying. Freddy 
Grisewood chats engagingly about the 
weather, the crowd and the “ferment of 
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excitement,’’ repeats the scores 
which the umpire has just 
announced, and tells us who 
is serving. He is a kindly 
uncle explaining things to a 
bored nephew. Dan Maskell, 
on the other hand, usually 
observes a stony silence until 
he can explain why some shot 
has been muffed, or until the 
seventh game. ‘That seventh 
game in a set at tennis! It is 
always the “critical” seventh 
game, and we are never 
allowed to forget it. English 
players, I suspect, sometimes 
lose 6—0 because they are 
waiting to put everything they 
know into that vital seventh 
game. 

‘There is much unintentional 
humour. One umpire began 
a match by _ pronouncing 
‘Trabert as “ Trésbaire”: then 
very cleverly he modified his 
Gallic tones to “Trayber” and finally 
to “Traybert.” One commentator, 
oppressed by a long silence, remarked 
that Rosewall was “rolling his sleeve up 

.. rolling it up a little.” And another, 
as a doubles quartet marched away in 
line from the camera, identified Hoad as 
“the one with his back to you.” But 
these are not grumbles. 

And now, over to Switzerland, for 
some of the finest television ever—the 
games in the World Cup Soccer Series 
transmitted by Eurovision. Expert 
camera-work, effective commentaries by 
Kenneth Wolstenholme, and football of 
unimaginable skill and élan. All the 
games were entertaining, even those in 
which England and Scotland were made 
to look second- or third-rate, and even 
that strange and shocking affair between 
Brazil and Hungary. This really was a 
knock-out. Brazil went down fighting, 
kicking, scratching and screaming. 

A disgraceful exhibition, yes, but what 
beautiful television! 

BERNARD HolLowoop 
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TO THE 
BIG CAR 
OWNER 














- Why the Fa gle is by far 





the best tyre for your car 


IG cars put extra burdens on tyres. That’s why the Eagle by Goodyear is 
by far the best tyre you can fit. Special construction makes it stronger 
through and through. Its carcass is built with Rayotwist cords to give it resilience 
and greater resistance to heat, shock and strain. The tread is tougher to 
combat fast starts, high speeds and quick stops. Buttressed sidewalls pro- 
tect it from kerb scuffing and make cornering far steadier. And its proved 
All-Weather tread gives greatest grip on any road surface. In short, the 
Eagle provides the utmost in mileage, luxurious riding comfort and long 
life—the best choice for the bigger car. 


THE 


by 


GOODFYEAR 


THE ULTIMATE IN CAR TYRE QUALITY 








~, When it’s 
an occasion... 


Morning Suits for Sale or Hire 


MOSS BROS 


or Covent GaaoEn 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 





Junction of 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 ~=AND BRANCHES 








The comfort of 
™ a cap with 
the ease of a beret 
Price 106 


Beretcap-de-luxe 15/- 


Cleator 


Cumberland 
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OUT OF YOUR GROUND 


There are so many occasions when one realises how difficult 
it is to be well-informed on all the financial problems which 
arise in these complicated days. That is why our organisation 
includes a number of departments 

which are each expert in one 

or other of these matters 

departments which deal with 

Foreign Exchange, 
which understand 7 
the complexities of 

Wills and Trusts, which 
will not get lost in the a 


labyrinths of Income ws 

Tax and soon. Customers \ 

may, in consequence, 3 
bring to us any matter of 

this kind, in the confident 
expectation that they 

will receive efficient 


attention and 
sound advice. 








By Appointment 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 

to the late King George VI 

Wm. Sanderson & Son, Led. 


Scotch Whisky is the ideal drink for all occasions 
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Tous GUARANTEE OF 


CONSISTENT PERFECTION 


VICTORIES IN| 8 CONSECUTIVE OBSERVATORY CONTESTS 


byver since the Geneva Observatory 
inaugurated its annual prec ision Contest for wrist 
watches in 1946, the world’s most highly prizes 
Wale hie have bee nn competing for Creme va's COVete d 
awards: and six times, out of cight successive Contests, 
the winning watch was an Omega. This unmatched record 
ries, coupled with the fact that Omega produced the 
Most precise wat h ever tested at Kew, has justified 
the trust the world has placed in Omeva. . . and the prick 


u will teel when vou vet vour 


© 


437-17-6 
— f 
—>) VPIAVIL 


ed the world over 


\ OLYMPIC. GAMES 


The watch the world has learned to trust 


Some day you will own one 





MELTIS Mew Beryytruits 


@MELTIS 


LONDON 
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OA yoy! real cream. 
today—and every day! 


(And so wondertully cheap too) 

















Cherryripe, cherryripe—rich cream I cry! Fruit and pastry 
taste good—but luscious rich cream makes them quite 
out-of-this-world. Put a jug of dairy cream on the table every 
time you serve fruit. Everyone can afford the present low prices! 
Single Cream is superb for fruit and sweets, because it pours. Use 
Double Thick for whipping. It’s perfection in cake-fillings or 
scones (with raspberry jam); and try a spoonful in black coffee 
—delicious! Remember, too, you can store tins of sterilised 
cream for emergencies. Cream comes into its own now, in the 
summer fruit season—so let’s have it often! 


Today — and every day / 
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Sve found the anower] 
“I had just the same trouble some 
years ago... such sharp pains after 
eating, I never really enjoyed a 
meal, But I found the answer... 
*Milk of Magnesia’*; it put me 
right pretty quick and has kept me 
right ever since.”’ 

* Milk of Magnesia’ is a mild laxa- 
tive as well as an antacid —so it 
corrects acidity and keeps the sys- 
tem regular too. 

4 oz, size 1/8—12 ox. size 3/4 


‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ 


PRROD. TRADE MARK 


The lowe to eid Sudaigestion 











BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 





LIST FREE FROM 


IFCO U° LIVERPBOL 3 
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By Appointment Purveyors of Turtle Soup to the late King George VI 


You’ve tasted and enjoyed 


y 7 y 
JOHN LUSTY'S 
REAL TURTLE SOUP... 
now, try these Lusty products at their wonderful best 
OX TONGUES, CHICKEN FRICASEE, 
GALANTINES, BEEFSTEAK PUDDINGS ete. 
not forgetting Lusty’s assorted soups 


Cream of Chicken, Mushroom, Tomato, Ox-tail, 
Julienne, Chicken Broth. 


A SUMMER REMINDER : _Lusty’s Turtle Soup 


served cold is delicious—so light, appetising and nourishing. 


JOHN LUSTY LTD, parnuamM stTREET, LONDON, E.14 





4 JOHN PERRING 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
= — ——— 


... Offers you 
this exclusive Divan 
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\ 
Before you say 
SQUASH - 





ORANGE, LEMON 
OR GRAPEFRUIT 





Robinson's 


THREE SHILLINGS A BOTTLE 
Made by Robinson's of Barley Water fame 





4ft. 6ins. 


£79-10-0 
Headboard extra to choice from £4-40 
@ Upholstered with long curled black hair 
@ Over 1,000 springs in the 4ft. 6in. size 
@ 7 inch springs each in a separate pocket 
® Exclusive range of attractive damask covers 
@ Divan base has a flexible edge 
@ On smooth running castors 


13 Brompton Road, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
London, S.W.3 Phone: KNightsbridge 1777 


Main Furniture Showrooms Kingston-on-Thames 
and 18 John Perring Branches in S. England 


THE WEBLEY M. 111 AIR RIFLE 


No lcence required to pur: 
for uae on enclosed 


premises 
Rats and similar 
vermin can be destroyed 


by this extremely accurate and power- 

ful Air Rifle. Ideal for Target Practice. 
Write for descriptive folder. 

WESLEY & SCOTT LTO 





174 WEAMAN GY... BIRMINGHAM. 4 

















pre MEW! ITS QUICK eee 


AEROSOL 
DOES THE TRICK 
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ANOTHER PRODUCT 
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KAVLI PRODUCTS FOR PURITY 
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Zip up your whisky . . . pep up those long summer drinks 
with a Sparklet! The Sparklet Refillable Syphon gives you an 
unfailing supply of fresh ‘soda’ water for all 
occasions and cuts out the fuss of deposits 
and returns, Just fill the Syphon with water, 
screw on a Sparklet Bulb, and at a 
twist of the wrist up comes zesty ‘soda’ 
eager to make all drinks ‘bubbly’ 
refreshing. A Sparklet Refillable Syphon is 
a smart and impressive Master of Ceremonies 
always at hand to dispense refreshment 
for the family. What’s more, it offers a 
lifetime’s service. Not in the long run, 


but very soon, it pays for itself. 
STREAMLINE MODEL 


SPARKLET 
Kizpltnbte SYPHON 


STANDARD MODEL 45/- STREAMLINE MODELS 74/9 & 84/- 


From chemists and stores. 


Write for fully illustrated leaflet to 
DEPT. to, SPARKLETS LTD., QUEEN STREET, TOTTENHAM, N.17 


Case adjourned 


awaiting fresh evidence— 


























“The Defence submits that the appellation Stork Margarine, 
upon which the Persecution insists, implies an untrue 
relationship . . . that Stork is only a margarine-in-law. 

The evidence, members of the jury—a slice of bread and Stork! 

Taste its creamy flavour, and... M’Lud, some learned friend 

has snaffled exhibit ‘A’... .’ “Case adjourned,” 
ruled the judge, brushing the crumbs from his wig, 
“‘let’s have some more of this lovely fresh evidence!” 

The whole truth is this. If we don’t call Stork Margarine, 
we're breaking the law. If you don’t call it margarine, 
that’s your good taste . . . and Stork’s! 

For, through scrupulous selection and skilful blending of 
the choicest of natural fats, Stork has a creamy taste that 
conflicts with the letter of the law. Perhaps the spirit 
is a little warmer. For, only recently, the Law ordered all 

table margarines to do what Stork first did twenty years ago 
contain Vitamins A and D. Surely the Law owes Stork 


a little consideration for that ! 


The Law and the Palate beg to differ... 
THE LAW CALLS STORK MARGARINE 





VAN DEN BERGHS & JURGENS LIMITED, LONDON, £.<.4 
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When he crosses 


the Atlantic — 
he flies B.O.A.C. 


Distinguished are the people who invariably fly by B.O.A.C. 
transatlantic services. And significant are the things that they 
remember about their flights . . . the spacious luxury of the 
double-decked = Stratocruisers the fully-reclining seat 
provided for each passenger. The superb quality of the cuisine 
and the excellent vintages . . . the thirty-five years of experi- 


ence which have made B.O.A.C. the world leader in air travel. 


tly 
The “Monarch” between London and New York direct . . . also 
to Chicago via Montreal. Additional regular Ist Class services 
from London to New York via Prestwick or Boston; to Montreal 
via Prestwick; from Manchester to New York via Prestwick. 














Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 
2923), 75 Regent St., Wo (ALA T6611), or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool, 


BRITISH BY 


BRITISH OVERSEAS ATLRWAYS CORPORATION 
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No, darling, he isn’t swearing— 
that’s just what the French say when 
the waiter takes more than two 
minutes to bring their Lillet. Lillet, 
darling, Lillet. It’s the most heavenly 
aperitif. You mean to tell me you’ve 
never tasted it? Zut, alors, as they say, ~~ 


you must have one at once. Garcon! 


LILLET......... 


and the most exhil- 

arating of all apéritifs. It is a matured blend of white wines, is made 

‘gl 2\ exclusively in one small region of France, and is preferred by intelligent 
¢ ~ 

gastronomes all over the world. Drink Lillet on its own with 


ice and a sliver of lemon 





or with one-third gin. 





p pafebavapy vast ‘ 
Rye Ra ieee iti 
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Takes up less room 


A Nife Battery achieves extra compactness and even greater 
strength through its steel construction. In a typical case a 
user was able to replace an 18 cubic foot conventional bat- 
tery with a Nife Battery of the same capacity requiring only 
14 cubic feet! When you consider, in addition, Nife’s 
cheaper maintenance, its instantaneous recovery after 
heavy discharge and its compiete reliability it is no 
wonder that Nife Batteries are preferred the world over. 


cut your 
costs with 


NIFE 











BATTERIES REDDITCH WORCESTERSHIRE 





‘“*There’s a lot to be said for a flying career in the R.A.F.” 


HIS young man applied to join the Royal Air Force for flying 

duties a couple of years ago. Now he holds a commission in the 
General Duties Branch and has qualified for his “‘wings.”’ He is back 
on a visit to his school — and everyone wants to know what the life 
is like. 

He is finding it very much to his liking. The transition from 
school to Service life comes pretty easy: there’s still discipline, of 
course, but there is a big measure of freedom too. Working hours are 
full and absorbing. Much of the last two years has been spent in 
learning to fly and he still has a lot to learn, but he is able to fit in a 
good many other things as well. Physical fitness is a necessity in the 
R.A.F., and sport plays a big part in his life. He has been able to 
keep up his rugger, squash and cricket, and there are plenty of other 
activities on the Station. But what strikes him most forcibly about the 
career he has chosen is something that he will probably not try to 
express to his friends: the feeling that he belongs to a Service with a 
fine tradition and an inspiring task. 

These opportunities are available to all young men who possess 
the personal qualities, flying aptitude and high medical standards 
needed to fly and navigate modern fighting aircraft. In addition to 
entry through the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, there are the new 
Direct Commissions for pilots and navigators in the General Duties 
(flying) Branch which offer a good prospect of making a career in 
the Royal Air Force. 


As in all professions it depends largely on individual merit 








how far one goes in the Service. The best have excellent pros- 
pects of rising to high rank; for others there will be the opportunity 
of a pensionable appointment normally up to the age of fifty. 
Alternatively, an officer who wishes to return to civil life may 
leave the Service at the end of twelve years with a gratuity of 
£3,000, or after eight years with gratuity of £1,500, both gratuities 
tax free. 

The table below gives brief details of this and other methods of 
entry. If you would like fuller information you should write to: 
Under-Secretary of State, Air Ministry (P.U.204), Adastral House 
M.R.2, London, W.C.2, giving details of your age and education 
and any other facts that may help the Air Ministry to assess your 
suitability for a commission. 





METHOD OF ENTRY AGE LIMITS EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


Cranwell Cadetship 173;—19 


Civil Service Commission Examination 


General Certificate of Education 
Scottish Leaving Certificate or equi 


Direct Commission 174—26 


From a University 20—26 


Normal degree at recognised univ 


A During General Certificate of Educ uticr 
a om ‘ ad 5 ’ 
ational Service Service Scottish Leaving Certificate or equi 





* For subsequent flying in the R.Auz.A.F. 





THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
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‘Creation of Man’ by Michelangelo 


Life is a privilege 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882) 


Life is a dream, a jest, a burden, we have been told; it has even been called ‘a long 
headache in a noisy street’. It can be all these things; and it can be more. Life, for 
anyone, is first of all an opportunity ; to dream if we wish, or to create ; to plod along, 
or to soar; to complain, or to serve, 

The lives of organisations can be as various as those of individuals. Some follow placidly 
in the steps of centuries ; others must ceaselessly advance if they are to survive at all. 
But in the industrial world of to-day, there is no such choice of philosophy: each 
industry must constantly be seeking new methods, new tasks, and new markets. 

Life is a guess, a trial, a challenge. 


Life is a privilege. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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Pity the poor 
pack-horse ! 


He’s fast going out of date. And so are pack- 
horse methods of packaging. In this jet age, 
the need is for materials and packing cases 
designed for safe, speedy travel. 

This is where “‘Fiberite” Packing Cases 
show to advantage. With forty-five years of 
experience and improvements behind them, 
“Fiberite” cases are the answer to most 
problems of efficient, economic packaging. 





THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED ‘ie, & PACKING CASES 


Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 


Manufacturers of: ‘““THAMES BOARD” for cartons and box making; “FIBERITE” 
Packing Cases in solid and corrugated board; “ESSEX” Wallboard 





*6 8-1778-75 
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She Best Cigarelles 
tn the Wold 


The Hou 210 PICCADILLY. LONDON, W.1 
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Guff SNoRRA 


This ancient Viking fire ritual survived until recently on the island of d below 
aa ont say es ce ; | fly hi 
Shrigg. The small boys (or Shrillings) went about igniting their elders’ an The final stages of| yet another 
beards (or Frillings), with cries of “‘ Scapa,”’ and a prod in the solar plexus. ll. The piers which arr to support 
Note the s sti Sun Worship. i ioni 
Crete Che sugpreeen of San Weseny.) Shaving, and tewally saening, the mile long Neath River Bridge are Samaly embedded in the}rock strata, 
silk the world, 


which made plexuses so much less solar, killed this attractive custom, and 
the unfeeling islanders hold an annual Pimm’s party to celebrate. 78 feet below the surface. For any type of Structure, in any 
— — 4 


example of Cleveland’s deep foundation sk 








Cleveland’s long experience enable them to build to schedule. 


Pimms is justly celebrated for celebrating. Add ice to each 
tot of Pimms, top up with fizzy lemonade, and insert a slice 


DIMe’S No.1 Ka) CLEVELAND 


[oe SUEY Heavens CRINK ON SARTE Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 





\\ BOOKLET “Buying 
P?sscon out of Earnings” 





Become a shareholder in 
Britain's prosperous indus- 
tries for as little as €5 down. 








: O]- | a This booklet explains how. 
= eee Girton Beas % 
CONCENTRATED \ Whitehead Industrial Trust Ltd. 


177 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
\ Licensed Dealers in Securities 


Directors: 
A. |. Whitehead, J. D. Kyle, CA. 
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for economy 
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per cent per annum 
COMPOUND 


is the reversionary bonus 





declared for the ave years f Iness | 
1900.58 by the  Seottih YOU GET IT gyn” QUEEN ANNE 


Widows’ Fund —a_ strikin 
addition to the ‘lt Ri for abundant lather : SCOTCH Wuisky 


Record’, | 

For particulars of how you ANTISEPTIC 

may become a member of for skin health 
this vigorous profit-sharing 


Society write to 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


| @SiA amy tayo n2 | 4 INGRAM the original 
Gee egyae mentholated shaving cream | BYTHibe ri’ iiu) Bb aR RET 


London Offices: 
Pett wet cay | COMBINES 17S OWN FACE LOTION | SutubitheteitielAaaaamaiaae 
By appointment 


17 Waterloo Place, 5.W.1 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 
to the late King George VI 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 


PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, 
$3/4/7 
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Worlds within a world... Circles within a circle . . . Each unit is complete in itself, 


yet each is a part of an armillary sphere*. That is how it is with Crompton Parkinson. Our 
sphere is electricity. For seventy-five years the name of Crompton has been inseparable from it. 


The products we make create it, moderate it, measure it, control it and use it. More than half a 
score of independent manufacturing units, separate yet each complete in itself, work within 


and make up the Crompton Parkinson world. The sphere is complete. 


When it comes to electrical equipment... 


you’ve got to hand it to (rompton Darkinson 


timetten 
ELECTRICAL EquiPMENT] 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS Ci) ALL KINDS + ALTERNATORS * GENERAVORS * The « 


ord armillary has nothing to do th either 


armadilli or armament It comes from the Lat n“n 

SWITCHGEAR « B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS « CABLES - INSTRUMENTS + LAMPS: LIGHTING  armilla, meaning bracelet. An armillary sphere was 

es oa vo wee - a 4 — ae ’ i - caaiel a model made by the Greeks, ears ago, to 

EQUIPMENT - BATTERIES - STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT - TRACTION EQUIPMENT depias ta great divles of tha Raumins. Din thas was @ 
little before our time 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD - CROMPTON HOUSE - ALDWYCH LONDON - WC2 TEL: Chancery 3333 
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LET YOUR SCALP 
BREATHE... 
ENCOURAGE YOUR 
HAIR TO LIVE 


In keeping your hair and scalp healthy, 
Brylcreem’s surface film of oil acts as a 

filter, which prevents micro-organisms 

from reaching down into the scalp. Massage 

with Brylecreem also frees the mouths of the 
follicles along which the hair grows, thus 
facilitating the normal flow of sebum, the 
scalp’s natural oil. As a result, the hair is kept 
free from dandruff and dryness and the scalp 
has a chance to breathe—vitally important to 
the growth of strong, healthy hair. Ask for 
Brylcreem, the healthy hairdressing, in tubs 1/8, 
2/6 and 4 6, or tubes 2 6—especially convenient 
for travelling 





BRYLCREEM 


grooms by surface tension 


The special Brylcreem emulsion enables the oil to 
spread as a thin film evenly over the hair, coating every 
hair-strand. The surface tension holds the hairs 
together firmly but gently. Every hair is supple and 
lustrous. What’s more, massage with Brylcreem frees 
the mouths of the follicles along which the hair grows, 
thus facilitating the normal flow of sebum, the «:calp’s 
natural oil. Avoid that greased-down look. Use 
Brylcreem, the healthy hairdressing, for the clean, 
smart look. 


for smart, healthy hair 


royds 184/89/$4 





t Pleasant, W.C.1, and 


nal 
London, E.C.4 





